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Apples aid 


dental hygiene 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE, 726 JACKSON PLACE, WASHINGTON 64, D. C. 


THE APPLE GROWERS OF AMERICA 


naturally 


The high incidence of tooth decay 
among school children gives urgency 
to the question: How shall mothers 
cope with the dangers of excessive 
sweets, misguided appetites, and the 
constant need to keep teeth clean 
throughout the day? 

One part of the answer stands out: 
Apples can help. With all their famil- 
iar values, apples are a practical kev 
to better nutritional practices for they 
enjoy outstanding favor with small 


ase 


fry. Children instinctively go for 
apples with their native, unspoiled 
taste. Sinking the teeth into a crisp, 
juicy apple, savoring it down to the 
core, the youngster benefits from a 
natural tooth-cleansing action. 

An apple is such a good way to 
finish the school lunch or any be- 
tween-meals snack when the tooth- 
brush isn’t handy, you may wish to 
suggest apples more often in your 
practice. 
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IMPORTANT 
REASONS . 


Literally thousands of dentists have written 

us attesting the merits and effectiveness of 

STIM-U-DENTS and indicating their many 

specific uses. 

1 FOR BLEEDING GUMS 

2 FOR SOFT, SPONGY 
GUMS 

3 FOR RECEDING GUMS 

4 THE TREATMENT OF 
VINCENT’S INFECTION 
AND OTHER GUM 
PATHOSIS 

5 AFTER PROPHYLAXIS 

6 EXCESSIVE CALCULUS 
ACCUMULATION 

7 CLEANING TRAUMITIZED AREAS 

8 CLEANING AROUND BRIDGES 


9 EFFECTIVELY USED WITH ORTHODONTIC APPLIANCES 
10 REVEAL CAVITIES AND LOOSE FILLINGS 
Employed with excellent results as an aid to prevention and 
treatment of PYORRHEA and GINGIVITIS 
Safe e Sanitary e Effective e Convenient 


Ask For FREE SAMPLES for Patient Distribution. 


FINISH WHAT THE TOOTHBRUSH LEAVES UNDONE 


STIM-U-DENTS, INC., 14035 Woodrow Wilson Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 
[_] Send FREE SAMPLES for patient distribution. Hyg. 10-56 


Dr. 


Please enclose your Professional Card or Letterhead 
Address 


City Zone State 
NOW AVAILABLE: Our new Professional Courtesy Package contains STIM-U-DENTS 


wrapped in bactericidal tissue tubes. If you desire, enclose $1.00 for 200 tubes or $4.00 
for 1000 tubes. 
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Accepted by the American Dental Association 
as Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. 


For over 50 years one of 
the leading tooth powders 


FREE Children’s Booklets—We would like to ‘= 


send you children’s booklets for your waiting ER 


Just write to us at the address below. 


70 Pine Street 


room. They are approved by leading educators. Ag 


New York 5, N. Y. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1846 
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DENTURE 
ADHESIVE 


TIME-TESTED PROFESSIONALLY 


For decades, Co-re-ga has been known 
to dentistry for its truly fine quality, 
its reliable performance, and its 
strictly ethical standards. 


Designed solely for professional 
recommendation to facilitate patient 
adaptation, by enhancing comfort and 
self-confidence, Co-re-ga is never 
advertised to the public. - 


CO-RE-GA 


COUNCIL ow DENTAL 
THERAPEUTICS 
MERICAN 
ENTAL 
SSOCIATION 


Mail this coupon for your supply of professional samples 


Please print 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE. 
Dept. 66-K 
CO-RE-GA CHEMICAL CO. * 76 MILL ROAD, JERSEY CITY 6, N, J. 
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A Tip for Better Prophylaxis 


The tip developed as the ideal 
for stimulation of interproximal spaces 


Two years of research and extensive investication went into the 
development of Py-co-tip. The high quality rubber is finely bal- 


anced for flexibility and stiffness to stimulate blood flow in 


the gingival areas. Py-co-tip is preferred by more dentists than 


any other brush-affixed stimulator. 


THESE FEATURES MAKE PY-CO-PAY WIDELY ACCEPTED 


> Straight, rigid design 


B— Small, compact head 
Bristles uniformly trimmed 
~ Proper tuft spacing 


Scientifically designed tip 


Py-co-pay TOOTHBRUSH win PY-CO-TIP 


Recommended by more dentists than any other toothbrush 


Pycopé, Inc., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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No valve adjustments...when you 
sterilize the SpeedClave way 


Autoclaving is simple when you 
don’t have to adjust valves or watch 


the clock. The SpeedClave has no 


valves .. . it’s completely automatic. 

No other office autoclave is so 
simple to operate. Your nurse can 
devote more time to other duties. To 
sterilize, she merely loads the Speed- 
Clave, sets it, and then forgets it. 


Name 


LIGHTS AND 
Wilmot Castle Co. * 1747 E. Henrietta Rd. * Rochester, N.Y. 


Send me descriptive bulletin DS-246 which tells all 
about the SpeedClave. 


From a cold start, your sterilizing 
is done in half the time of other auto- 
claves, and the SpeedClave even 
turns itself off. 

Simple? Nothing could be simpler 
—or safer. Autoclaving is the safe 
way to sterilize. And SpeedClaving 
is the simplest and quickest. 


STERILIZERS 


Address. 
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Message from the President’ 


MARJORIE THORNTON 


Des Moines, Iowa 


In San Francisco, in October, 1955, you selected me for 
the highest office in the American Dental Hygienists’ Association; with this position 
comes the responsibility to be servant to all. It wasn’t easy as some of our paths were 
not clear, even though we were agreed on the ultimate goal. There are many 
paths to the mountain top. It is often hard to understand the paths by which an- 
other seeks to gain the peak, especially when we feel that our personal path is so 
much easier. The sign of maturity is to recognize that there can be many paths to 
these ultimate goals and, by study and careful consideration, we can find still an- 
other path that we can take, united side by side. 

We are united only if we understand our fellow members, recognizing their hu- 
man frailties, but understanding them, and glorying in their strength. It is easy 
to give lip service to unity, but much harder to give up personal aims, which is 
truly what “united” means. 

It is important that we understand the needs of all of our members. We all need 
friendships and friends; we need to feel that we belong; that there are others at our 
side ready to serve with us. We strive to fill these essential needs, not always 
successfully. Discouragement has a barren beauty of its own, but there is satisfaction 
in slogging something through to its finish, whether that be victory or failure. 

A man’s first steps in any field are inevitably awkward and some wrong, like those 
of a child learning to walk. Unless he is willing to take them, he can never move 
to the surer steps which lie beyond. Men are wise enough not to want a problemless 
existence, but rather one with challenge. The ADHA is meeting that challenge. 

“A closed hand can’t receive.” I read that sentence long ago. How significant 
when applied to dental hygienists! The dental hygienist who will not share herself 
with others receives little in return. To be a sower of seed, a man must open his 
hand. He must do this, of course, before he can reap. And the process does not 
stop there. ‘To possess knowledge or wisdom, he must open his mind. A closed hand 
can’t receive—partly because it is shut, and nothing can get in. But mostly because 
it has nothing to give. 


* Presented at the annual meeting, Atlantic City, October, 1956. 
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All of our instincts as a woman demand that we give. Woman resents, not so 
much in giving herself in pieces, as giving of herself purposelessly. We cannot 
always see the results of our giving concretely. The more one gives, the more one has 
to give. Even purposeful giving must have some source that refills it. 

Have you thought of what you might give to dental hygiene? We expect only 
one third of our happiness to be derived from our work. Can’t we improve on that? 
We need to study and read to be able to “fit our patients above the ears.” How 
much more we then have to give. “You give but little when you give of your pos- 
sessions. It is when you give of yourself that you truly give.” Let us individually 
GIVE to dental hygiene. 

Realizing that dignity comes from daring not dullness, and growth from roaming 
beyond the arbitrary landmarks, The American Dental Hygienists’ Association has 
some milestones to report since its last convention. This past year the officers and 
board of the ADHA have again worked diligently. Each project was carefully 
studied and evaluated for its impact on dental hygiene. 

To the excellent officers, trustees and members of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association, I want to say THANK YOU. Beauty isn’t a face, it is a feeling. I now 
have that feeling which is my dearest possession. During this past year the utmost 
cooperation and help rendered by all created this BEAUTY. To each committee 
chairman and to each committee member a warm and sincere THANK YOU for 
the contribution which you have made to our profession, DENTAL HYGIENE. 

We welcome South Dakota, chartered at our last annual meeting and Oklahoma 
during this past year, into our membership. As each new group joins the ADHA, we 
gain in power and feel new vigor from the added Association and members. It 
might be easier to stop here with a membership of over 3100 members and ap- 
proaching 2000 Junior members. To stay here is to lose strength and disappear 
in the quicksands of indifference. The concerted and earnest effort of the ADHA 
membership committee has achieved our present high. We appreciate you, Edith 
Wolfe, and your committee. It is the individual responsibility of each ADHA 
member to maintain this high and to add more 1:embers. Won’t YOU carry on 
in YOUR association? Can’t you point up more than one great help the ADHA 
memberhip has given to you? 

Frances Shook, appointed by the Board to develop a Charter for the Constituent 
societies, has completed her assignment satisfactorily. The beautifully designed 
Charter can be a tangible connection with ADHA, with the principles upheld by 
the constituent society as expressed by ADHA. This Charter should remind us of 
the privilege and protection we enjoy as members of the ADHA. 

This past year has effectively proved to me the broad scope and many duties of 
Central Office. I humbly offer my gratitude for the generous help always so 
willingly given by our efficient Executive Secretary, Margaret E. Swanson. She has 
ably represented the ADHA whenever requested. I am proud to tell you that 
Margaret has again been appointed representative from ADHA to the Accrediting 
Committee of The Council on Dental Education of ADA. The Committee ap- 
pointed for a two-year study of the needs of Central Office has been busy trying 
to keep up with Margaret. 

The work of the Education Committee and the Sub Committees has been volumi- 
nous. Each committee has worked successfully at its particular assignment. I recom- 
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mend that each one thoughtfully study the reports of all subcommittees. 

The interest in dental hygiene as a profession has grown rapidly aid to such 
an extent that the number of applicants for dental hygiene schools requires im- 
proved methods of selection, or screening. At the last annual session of ADHA, the 
need of an aptitude and testing program for dental hygiene students was discussed. 
At that time the Board recommended that further study be given this project by 
our Education and Licensure Committee. The Board also recommended that an 
expression of the willingness of the ADHA to cooperate in the development and in 
the conduct of such programs be given by the executive secretary of ADHA to 
the Council on Dental Education of ADA. At the AD Interim Committee meeting 
in Chicago in February, 1956, our executive secretary was instructed to report to 
Council on Dental Education of ADA, the desire for an aptitude and achievement 
testing program. In March, 1956, Dr. S. Peterson met with Chairman of Education 
committee, Mrs. Frances Doland and the Subcommittee Chairman. At this time 
Dr. Peterson explained that Psychological Corporation of New York might conduct 
a pilot study aptitude testing program for dental hygiene students, if both the 
ADHA and the dental hygiene schools were willing to start such a program. It was 
understood that the initial phase of the project would cause no expense to either the 
ADHA or to the dental hygiene schools. Most of the dental hygiene schools indi- 
cated interest in the testing program and the pilot study was conducted. This data 
is now available for study. It was my privilege to be a guest at a few meetings of 
this committee. I feel that this program is essential to the future of dental hygiene. 
We want fewer student failures, we want dental hygienists of quality. Therefore I 
strongly recommend: ‘ 

1. That the American Dental Hygienists’ Association continue the aptitude test- 
ing program for dental hygiene students. 

2. That this committee now function as a special committee because of the specific 
work involved. 

It further follows that the initiation of an effective program of aptitude testing 
must require an achievement testing program to show the adequacy of dental 
hygiene programs. I recommend that: 

The Committee on Achievement Testing of carefully selected personnel be ap- 
pointed to study and function as the program is developed. 

‘“Tomorrow is reached by way of Yesterday.” The welcome addition of state asso- 
ciation has changed our district content. This presents a problem which must be 
met in voting privilege and the area of a district. The committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Trustee Districts has studied this problem thoroughly. I recommend that 
each one study this committee report objectively. Take back to your state and 
membership the discussion of this pertinent matter and carefully study the informa- 
tion for a solution. 

The JourNnat of the ADHA, our mutual contact, must have special mention. The 
ability of Miss Belle Fiedler, editor, and the diligent work of her staff, deserves 
recognition. We are proud of this outstanding professional publication. 

This convention must make a real contribution to your dental hygiene life by 
renewed inspiration and the friends you find here. This convention is always your 
chance to grow in dental hygiene spirit. Let us know your needs. For “It’s fun to 
search and a joy to find.” 
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WALTER J. 


PELTON, 


Division of Dental Resources, Public Health Service 


and 


SHAILER PETERSON, 


M.A., PH.D. 


Council on Dental Education, American Dental Association 


This fall, hundreds of young women will 
be enrolling in dental hygiene schools 
throughout the country, taking the first step 
toward a career in one of the most highly 
regarded and necessary professions now 
open to women. 

Who these students are, the problems 
they have in financing their education, and 
where they intend to practice are all mat- 
ters of genuine interest to the dental pro- 
fession as a whole. The services of the hy- 
gienist, who has already won her place as 
the dentist’s “right-hand man,” will be in 
even greater demand in the future. 

A concrete example of this interest in the 
student is a recent study entitled “Dental 
and Dental Hygiene Students: Their Char- 
acteristics, Finances and Practice Plans.” 
Based on a student survey conducted in 
1954 by the Council on Dental Education of 
the American Dental Association and the 
Division of Dental Resources of the Public 
Health Service, the study has been pub- 
lished as a series in the Journal of the 
American Dental Association beginning 
with the issue of December, 1955. 

Chapter VIII of the series, published in 
September, 1956, is devoted in its entirety 


to the dental hygiene student. From it 
there emerges a clear picture of the typical 
student currently enrolled in one of the 
nation’s 31 hygiene schools. 


The Average Student Is Often 
Above Average 


Today's average student is a young 
woman in her late teens or just entering 
her twenties. She probably begins her pro- 
fessional training as a high school graduate, 
although she may be one of the go percent 
of students who have had previous college 
training. She is single (only about one- 
twentieth of the students are married 
women) and, like the typical college girl 
on every campus, she lives in a dormitory 
or rooming house during the school term. 

In many ways, this average student is 
above average. Her father, better, educated 
than most men in his age group, is at least 
a high school graduate and probably has 
had some college training as well. Career- 
wise, the father is either a member of one 
of the professions, holds a managerial posi- 
tion, or owns his own business. And al- 
though the student was not asked to specify 
the reasons governing her choice of a career, 
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it is quite likely that her parents may have 
influenced her, since more than eight per- 
cent of the students have dentist fathers. 
This is a much larger percentage than that 
found in the population as a whole. Fur- 
thermore, she is a member of a family 
whose annual income is in excess of $6,000, 
a figure well above the national level. 

In spite of the fact that her family back- 
ground offers her more financial security 
than most other American girls have, the 
future hygienist through choice or necessity 
may earn part of her school funds by work- 
ing at a part-time job, and about a fifth 
of all students do so. If she is employed, 
the student spends from eight to twenty- 
three hours a week on her job. 

Shortly before she becomes twenty-one, 
the new hygienist is graduated. ‘Two years 
of intensive study have qualified her to 
launch a professional career in a_ highly 
specialized and well-paid field even before 
she is old enough to vote. 

This is the typical student. Since she is 
typical, most of the nearly 1,800 young 
women in school will have some or all of 
her characteristics. Yet differences exist. 
Many of the students are younger or older. 
Some live with their parents during the two 
school years; a few are married and have 
homes of their own. They may come from 
families with incomes either above or be- 
low the average, and their fathers may be 
farmers or skilled craftsmen or salesmen. 
Ditferences also occur in the levels of ex- 
pense incurred by students in attaining their 
education. 


The Cost of Professional Training 


For a single school year, individual stu- 
dents report total expenditures which range 
from a low of less than $250 to a high of 
more than $6,000. The cost of the full two- 
year course also varies widely from student 
to student, and marked differences exist 
between the average expenditures of se- 
lected categories of students. 

The average cost of the two-year course 
is slightly more than $3,000 for all students. 
But students who live away from home 
spend an additional $500 during their 


school years, while those who live with 
their parents spend approximately $goo 
less than the general average. Much of this 
difference in cost results from the sub- 
stantial savings that students at home can 
realize on such large items of living expense 
as food, lodging, and personal maintenance. 
For this student group, living expenses 
average about $1,200 over the two-year 
period, but students residing in rooming 
houses or on campus spend more than 
twice that amount. 

School expenses, including tuition, fees, 
books, and equipment, are approximately 
the same for both groups of students. Tui- 
tion and fees account for well over half 
of total school expenditures in each case. 

Since the typical dental hygiene student 
lives away from home, her education costs 
$3,500. Living expenses in her case amount 
to more than $2,500. Of all the items in her 
personal budget, food is the most expen- 
sive, amounting to about 34 percent of all 
living costs. Personal maintenance requires 
nearly 25 percent of her funds, and more 
than 20 percent is set aside for rent. She 
spends the remainder on such items as rec- 
reation, medical care, and travel. 

(In comparison with the hygiene stu- 
dent, a dental student who is single and 
living away from home spends almost 20 
percent more for food during his first two 
years in school. His rent is about the same 
as hers, but he spends go percent less for 
personal maintenance.) 

For the hygiene student who attends a 
privately financed school, the totai cost of 
professional education is much greater on 
the average than that of the student en- 
rolled in a public, tax-supported school. 
If the private school student is living away 
from home, the cost of two years in school 
is over $4,100, compared with the $3,000 
spent by her public school counterpart. If 
she is living with her parents, expenses 
total $2,600. Expenditures for a similar 
student attending a publicly financed 
school are about $1,800. These differences 
in total costs can be traced to both school 
and living expenses. Tuition fees are higher 
in private schools, and the students pay 
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more for food, rent, and personal main- 
tenance, the major items of living expenses. 


The Student Balances Her Budget 


Since the average student is a young wom- 
an still in her teens, she is ordinarily de- 
pendent upon her parents for a large share 
of the funds needed to pay for her edu- 
cation. Parents pay more than two-thirds 
of all her expenses, and she augments their 
contribution with money from her personal 
savings, which cover about 15 percent of 
her bills. Scholarship funds or earnings on 
a part-time job bring additional funds. 

In spite of the substantial financial assist- 
ance given by parents and the additional 
money she earns herself, the student is 
often faced with expenses greater than her 
financial means. She then supplements her 
funds through loans from various sources. 
A fifth of the student body borrow money 
in the course of their school careers, and the 
average indebtedness incurred is $1,200. 
Debts for individual students range from 
only a few dollars to more than $2,000 dur- 
ing the two years in school. 


The Student Graduates 


Once she is graduated and has been li- 
censed, the dental hygienist is ready to be- 
gin practice. Although she may choose any 
one of the 48 states or the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or Alaska as 
a practice location, the chances are that 
she will prefer to work in the state or re- 


gion where she lives and where she has re- 
ceived her technical training. 

The Northeast, where the dental hygiene 
profession originated and where the first 
schools were established, continues to re- 
cruit and train more students than any 
other region of the country. Nearly half 
of the 1,800 students are in training there 
and will remain in the region to practice. 

The North Central states will secure the 
services of about a third of the graduates. 
The West and South will each receive 
about one-tenth of the total, a number 
equal to the proportion of students whose 
homes are in these regions. 

Wherever she decides to practice, the 
dental hygienist is assured of a future of 
increasing recognition and opportunities 
for service. If she remains in active practice 
permanently, she undoubtedly can look 
forward to seeing her profession grow in 
proficiency, in numbers, and in importance. 
Should she interrupt her career for any 
reason, she will have the added satisfaction 
of knowing that her hard-won skills will 
always guarantee her a large measure of 
economic security. Whenever she wishes 
to do so, she can resume her professional 
practice, fully able to provide for herself 
and her dependents. 

The dental hygiene student has been 
wise in her choice of a career. Few other 
fields offer women as great an opportunity 
for service, professional growth, and eco- 
nomic security. 
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News From The Schools 


The University of Tennessee dental hygiene 
students were challenged by the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the Memphis dentists, dental hygienists, 
dental assistants, Medical Units faculty, personnel, 
and students who attended their program of Table 
Clinics Tuesday, August 14, 1956. 

Dr. Fred Hooper, President of the gth District 
Dental Society who served as one of the judges, 
complimented the students by extending an_in- 
vitation for each clinic to be presented at the 
November meeting of the local Dental Society. As- 
sisting Dr. Hooper as clinic judges were Miss 
Elizabeth Smith, President of the gth District Den- 
tal Hygienists’ Society and Mrs. Joan Parrish, Presi- 
dent of the Memphis Dental Assistants’ Society. 

Receiving top honors was the clinic titled 
“GINGIVA—DEAD AND ALIVE,” which gave em- 
phasis to effective preventive measures for main- 
taining healthy gingiva. 

Second place was awarded “THE THREE D's 
OF SODIUM FLUORIDE APPLICATIONS— 
DIP, DRIP AND DRY,” a demonstration of the 
technic for topically applying sodium fluoride solu- 
tion to the teeth. 

Tied for third place were “DENNIS THE 
MENACE,” illustrating effective procedures in child 
dental patient management and “PRAISE BE TO 
THE PROPHY PIECE,” a demonstration of the 
cleansing and lubrication of hand _ pieces. 

Additional clinics for the program included the 
following: 

“TIME WELL SPENT,” emphasizing the careful 
selection of children’s dental health literature for 
the dental office reception room. 

A colorful spot map of Tennessee locating the 
areas now adding fluorides to drinking water and 
stressing the economy of this effective caries preven- 
tive measure was titled, “FILL YOUR POCKETS 
INSTEAD OF YOUR TEETH.” 

“ARE YOU GUILTY?” stressed the importance 
of effective methods of sterilization for various den- 
tal instruments. 

Tempting food models, depicting well-balanced 
meals with a low carbohydrate content made a 
thought provoking clinic, “IF TEETH COULD 
ONLY TALK.” 

Correct methods for sharpening scalers were 
demonstrated in the clinic, “SHARP DENTIS- 
PRY.” 

“TELEPHONE COURTESY” amusingly re- 
minded all of the importance of the telephone in 
the professional office. 

Actual dollar bills showing from the pocket 
of a pair of pants in the display for the clinic 
“TIME SAVED IS $ IN THE POCKET” drew 
attention to the time saved in the dental office 
through good utilization of auxiliary personnel, 


GINGIVA—DEAD AND ALIVE 
Tor Honors Ciinic 


Miss Evangeline Nichopoulos—Anniston, Alabama 
Miss Martha Pratt—Knoxville, Tennessee 


of. OF 


SopiuM FLUORIDE DEMONSTRATION 
SECOND PLACE WINNER 
Miss Paula Pritchard—Lakeland, Florida 
Miss Betty Jane Sharp—Bradenton, Florida 


modern equipment and careful arrangement of 
the equipment in the operatory. 

“DIAL THE ANSWER” cleverly provided an- 
swers on a large poster to a series of frequently 
asked questions related to dental health. 

Labeled test tubes containing various amounts 
of sugar hung from the limbs of a tree “THE 
TREE OF DESTRUCTIVE SUGARS” as a re- 
minder of the excessive amounts of sugar hidden 
in pastries and candies. 

Dorts BRADLEY 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The dental hygienists of Northwestern Univer- 
sity are proud to announce their newly-formed 
chapter of the Junior American Dental Hygienists 
Association, 

The objectives of our organization are: to pro- 
mote the art and science of dental hygiene within 
our ranks; to elevate and sustain the professional 
character and education of the dental hygienists; to 
promote among them mutual improvement, social 
intercourse and good will; to disseminate knowl- 
edge of oral hygiene and dental prophylaxis and 
to safeguard common interests of the dental hy- 
giene profession as well as to show loyalty toward 
the dental profession. 

Our chapter of JADHA was established last May 
and the officers were elected. They are: President, 
Sue Hey, Sterling, Illinois; Vice-President, Renee 
Harris, Denver, Colorado; Secretary, Patricia 
Bowyer, Coral Gables, Florida; Treasurer, Mary 
Baugh, Dearborn, Michigan; Historian, Sara 
Tarara, Rockford, Hlinois; Social Chairman, Carole 
Roberts, Tampa, Florida; Chairman of Professional 
Growth, Glenda Oberschmidt, Brookhaven, Missis- 
sippi; Chairman of Floor Maintenance, Carol 
Moomaw, St. Petersburg, Florida. These officers 
and the officers of the freshman and senior classes 
constitute the executive council. 

The executive council meets before each monthly 
meeting in order that each chairman may bring 
up any business concerning her committee that 
should be presented to the entire organization. 

The Professional Growth Chairman plans and 
heads committees for the programs of the JADHA. 
These programs follow our regular business meet- 
ings and include guest speakers who will en- 
lighten us on subjects of their particular field. 

Our organization and council are ably guided by 
our advisors, Miss Evelyn Maas, Supervisor of Den- 
tal Hygienists, and Miss Marie Womack. 

PATRICIA BOWYER 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Dental hygiene students from the University of 
North Carolina participated in a very active school 
year in ’55-°56. To welcome the twenty first-year 
students, the North Carolina Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation entertained i October with a lovely tea 
at the Carolina Inn in Chapel Hill. Throughout 
the year we enjoyed the activities and facilities 
offered by the University and were able to attend 
the sports events, student productions, lectures, 
artist series, and other programs on the campus. 
Nor were we without the honors. We boast of the 
head majorette—Jo Carpenter; five Air Force 
ROTC  sponsors—Carolyn Cole, Janet Johnson, 
Isabel Holbrook, Sylvia McArthur, and Winifred 
Rouse; a yearbook beauty queen—Janet Johnson; 
two Splash Club swimmers—Linda Cleveland and 
Mary Margaret Williams; a member of the “Sound 


and Fury” cast—Angeline Papazisis; as well as soror- 
ity and Stray Greek members. 

Our year was filled with parties, and these of 
much variety. We were entertained by the Delta 
Sigma Delta Fraternity, and our own entertaining 
included a cabin party, a wiener roast, a house 
party at the beach, and a spaghetti supper given 
by the first-year class in honor of the senior class. 
Also on our social calendar was a formal serenade 
by the Delta Tau Delta Fraternity from Duke Uni- 
versity in honor of the engagement of Jane Dar- 
nell to one of their members. 

The thirteen members of the senior class at- 
tended the North Carolina State Dental Hygiene 
Convention in Pinehurst May 14-15. While at the 
convention several of the girls presented two un- 
usual table clinics. The first of these, a flannel 
board entitled “The Value of Pictures in Dental 
Health Education,” was prepared and demon- 
strated by Mary Margaret Williams, Betty Lou 
Tilley, and Rosetta Spenser. Sarah Jo Hennis, Shir- 
ley Jones, and Fay Jenny presented a mobile dis- 
play entitled “Dentisty Goes Modern.” We all were 
privileged to attend several of the interesting 
lectures and meet many of the practicing hy- 
gienists during the District VI meeting which was 
held in Chapel Hill March 4-5. 

Alison Long, who is a new member of the UNC 
dental hygiene faculty this year, was the first 
graduate of this school to receive her BS degree. 
Novella Cloninger, Fay Jenny, Jean Sorrell, and 
Mary Margaret Williams returned in September 
to continue working on degrees, after having re- 
ceived their certificates this past June. 

LinDA Lee CLEVELAND 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Special facilities for dental hygienists will be 
included in a new dental wing being constructed 
at Marquette University in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The $766,000 Gothic structure is scheduled for 
occupancy in time for the fall semester of 1957. 

The building will complete Marquette’s health 
center quadrangle by connecting the present dental 
school building to the Carey memorial library 
addition of the Medical school. The Carey library 
was dedicated in May, 1954. 

Other features of the wing will be a graduate 
laboratory, an edentulous clinic, and laboratories 
for pathology, bacteriology and histology. One 
floor will be for the field of pedodontics. 

Funds for the building were provided by Mar- 
quette’s 75th anniversary campaign, in addition to a 
$92,000 grant from the state board of health. 

A rehabilitation department to provide dento- 
medical, social-psychological, and vocational serv- 
ices to help rehabilitate patients with severe oro- 
facial disabilities was made possible by the state 
grant provided by the Hill-Burton congressional 
program of rehabilitation. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS DENTAL BRANCH 


Houston, Texas 


‘The Board of Regents of the University of Texas 
first approved of plans for a School of Dental Hy- 
giene in 1945. At that time, the Dental Branch in 
Houston did not have facilities for dental hygiene 
students, nor had the state legislature permitted 
licensure of dental hygienists in Texas. The Dental 
Hygiene Law was passed and activated in 1951, 
and the Dental Branch completed its new six mil- 
lion dollar building in Houston’s fast growing 
Texas Medical Center in June, 1955. The Univer- 
sity of Texas School of Dental Hygiene began its 
first class in a two-year curriculum in September, 
1955. The school is directed by Miss Lorna J. 
Bruning, G.D.H., B.S. (University of Minnesota, 
1949, 1952), who was a member of the dental hy- 
giene faculty of the University of Minnesota three 
and a half years prior to joining the University of 
Vexas Dental Branch staff in September, 1954. 


The Dental Branch is unique in its physical 
plant, for all clinical operations are carried on in 
completely equipped, individual cubicles. Each cu- 
bicle has a desk, lab bench, sink, sterilizer, instru- 
ment cabinet, closet, and a modern dental unit. 
Classroom facilities are also different from most 
schools, as most of the theory work for dental 
hygiene students is conducted seminar style. The 
dental hygiene students have a spacious and fully- 
equipped laboratory designed for their multi-lab 
needs. Most outstanding, is the Dental Branch’s 
facilities for television teaching. Two completely 
equipped TV_ studios permit the - televising of 
simultaneous closed-circuit programs. There are 
special cameras which provide excellent close-up 
and intra-oral viewing. ‘I'V is used most effectively 
in demonstration work, giving each student com- 
plete and equal views of laboratory procedures and 
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clinical demonstrations. 

To date, the University of Texas accepts only 
Texas residents for its School of Dental Hygiene 
and limits each class to twenty-five students. The 
first class will graduate in June, 1957, and. consists 
of sixteen students, the majority of whom are 
from the Southeastern part of the state. The pres- 
ent class ranges in age from 18 to 39 years and 
includes several married women with families. 
Although the educational requirement for entrance 
is a high school diploma with one year of high 
school chemistry, the educational background of 
this class varies from high school only to three 
years of college. 

These two big steps which have been taken in 
Texas, are evidence that our profession is. still 
in the growing stages, and that it is not a stagnant 
profession but one which is still making much 
progress. These two new schools are ample reason 
for every hygienist in the United States to be proud 
of the profession which she has chosen to be hers. 


CAMERA, Licuts, ACTION! 


Miss Lorna Bruning, Director of Dental Hygiene, 
University of Texas 


Outo SraTeE UNIVERSITY 


Ohio State University awarded fifty-one Dental 
Hygiene Certificates during their graduation ex- 
ercises on June 8th. The candidates, receiving their 
Certificates, presented a fine appearance in their 
white uniforms and caps with lavender bands—out- 
standing in the large group of graduates from Ohio 
State. Four of our girls received their Arts degree 
along with their Dental Hygiene Certificate. Ruth 
Ann Smith graduated cum laude from the College 
of Arts and Sciences. During the year 1956-57, seven 
Graduate Dental Hygienists received their B.S. 
degree from the College of Education. 

Alpha Kappa Gamma gave two awards at their 
Senior Recognition Banquet. Dr. Wendell D. Postle, 
Dean of the College of Dentistry, was the guest 
speaker. Miss Donna Ankrom received the award 
for the outstanding Alpha Kappa Gamma member 
of the class of ’56; Miss Pauline Steele was pre- 
sented the Scholarship Key for her academic 
achievement. 

The results of the Ohio State Dental Board 
reached the dental hygienists on July 5. Since then, 
graduates have begun careers in all parts of Ohio. 


A few have traveled to other states to practice. 
Barbara Reed has gone to California, Joann Desh- 
man and Joan Warren to New York, and Winne 
Elliott to Illinois. Three of our recent graduates 
have gone to foreign countries—Connie Jurski 
Gruner and her husband to Japan, while Irene 
Bryson Wood and Patsy Mahon Catchpool to Ger- 
many to join their husbands. 

Two of our Senior students, Eileen Menzer 
and Sharon McClelland, were chosen as _ cheer- 
leaders for the coming year of sports at Ohio State. 
Beverly Bacon was selected as 1st alternate from 
the State of Ohio for the Miss America contest. 

In closing, we hope you graduate dental hy- 
gienists will associate yourselves with the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association when your junior 
membership expires in December. To the present 
dental hygiene students, we highly recommend 
membership in the Junior American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association, which is your organization, 
sponsoring professional and social relationships. 

ANNE JOHNSON 
ELAINE KAUFMAN 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


OF DENTISTRY 


Dallas, Texas 


In Dallas, Texas, Baylor University Dental Col- 
lege established Caruth School of Dental Hygiene, 
which was equipped with a $30,000 gift from 
W. W. Caruth, Jr. and the Caruth Foundation of 
Dallas, in honor of W. W. Caruth, Sr., pioneer 
philanthropist. Dedication of the new school took 
place on October 5, 1955 at a convocation com- 
memorating the Fiftieth Anniversary of Baylor Den- 
tal College. 

All this was a result of the strong efforts of Dr. 
Harry B. McCarthy, Dean of Baylor Dental College, 
who recognized the need for dental hygienists in 
Texas, and who did not rest until Baylor University 
had a training school to help supply Texas with 
members of this profession, Dean McCarthy was 
aided in the formation of this school by Miss Eliza- 
beth Warner, United States Public Health Service, 
who was at Baylor from January to March, 1955, 
making plans for the opening of this school. 

Miss Patricia A. Clendenin, Assistant Director of 
the Caruth School, came to Dallas in July, 1955, to 
take over where Miss Warner left off and to begin 
supervision of the school, Previous to her position 
at Baylor, Miss Clendenin was on the dental hy- 
giene faculty for three years at Vemple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylanvia, where she received both 
her dental hygiene training and a Bachelor of 
Science degree. 

Baylor University is under control of the Baptist 
General Convention of Texas. The Dental College 


is located in a central part of the city. It is a new, 
four-story structure, completely air conditioned 
throughout, which makes for ideal working and 
studying conditions winter and summer. The 
Caruth School Clinic is separate from the other 
clinics of the school where the dental hygiene stu- 
dents treat their patients at twelve coral, operating 
units. This clinic has excellent lighting and one 
and one-half walls of windows. In this same area 
is a separate waiting room for patients, dispensing 
room, and x-ray room which is furnished with the 
same coral-colored equipment and x-ray machine. 
The school of dental hygiene has its own individual 
classrooms and technical laboratory. 

Also located on the Baylor-in-Dallas campus is 
the modern Baylor Hospital, Library Building, 
Baylor Nursing School and Wadley Blood Research 
Center. Dental hygiene students not living with 
relatives in Dallas are conveniently provided living 
accommodations in Holiday Hall, nurses’ home of 
Baylor University School of Nursing in Dallas. 

Included in the dental hygiene student’s weekly 
schedule is an hour chapel service. The program 
is planned and participated in by both dental and 
dental hygiene students, Outstanding ministers and 
laymen in Dallas from the various religious groups 
are guest speakers. On special occasions, such as 
Christinas, the dental and dental hygiene choruses 
present a chapel service devoted entirely to ap- 
propriate music, 
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Dr MONSIRATION AT BAYLOR 


Miss Patricia Clendenin (center) Demonstrates 
Prophylactic Technique at Baylor University 


Dental Hygienists Receive 


‘Two Massachusetts dental hygienists who re- 
ceived their B.S. in Health Education from Boston 
University, School of Education, in June, 1956, 
were initiated into the Alpha Gamma Chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta. 

They are: Miss Louise Hord, Director of the 
School for Dental Hygienists, Forsyth Dental In- 
firmary, and Past President of the Massachusetts 
Dental Hygienists’ Association; and Mrs. Dorothy 
Bourdeau, President of Forsyth Alumni, President- 
Flect of the Massachusetts Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation, and public health dental hygienist in the 


The number of applications received, not only 
from ‘Texas, but from surrounding states, shows 
that there is a great interest in dental hygiene in 
the Southwest. The opportunities for the dental 
hygienist in Texas and other southwestern states 
are overwhelming; the demand is great and the 
supply limited. The Caruth School is equipped to 
accept 32 young women each September. Preference 
in admissions is given to those who are residents 
of Texas and nearby states which have no dental 
hygiene educational facilities. Students in the first 
class came from Texas, California, Oklahoma, Wis- 
consin and Arkansas. Maryland, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Louisiana and Florida are also represented 
in the September, 1956, class. The students range 
in age from 18 to 35 vears, some of whom are 
married. 

The dental hygiene school is so set up that its 
completion carries a full two years (60 semester 
hours) of credit in the college of Arts and Sciences 
of Baylor University in Waco. In this way if a 
graduate desires to obtain an advanced degree, the 
credits earned are fully transferable at the college 
level. 


B.S. in Health Education 


Newton schools system. 

Pi Lambda Theta is a national honor associa- 
tion for women in education. Membership is  se- 
cured by election only. The organization is of na- 
tional scope and has chapters in almost every 
state in the country. 

Alpha Gamma, the Boston University School 
of Education chapter, is concerned with serving the 
educational needs of New England and of providing 
an opportunity for its members to share ideas 
and pool experience with other leading educators. 


ADHA Officer Promoted 


Miss Elizabeth Linn, First Vice-President 
of the American Dental Hygienists’ Asso- 
ciation, has been elevated to the rank of 
Associate Professor at Marquette Univer- 


sity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Miss Linn has 
been associated with Marquette University 
since 1948 and, at the present time, is Direc- 
tor of the School of Dental Hygiene. 
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How Are Children Eating ‘These Days? 


(Dental hygienists do a survey 
of children’s food habits) 


HILDA KREIGENHOFER 


Borough Consultant in Nutrition 
Fort Greene Health Center 
- New York City Department of Health 


When a dental hygienist employed by the 
New York City Department of Health 
makes home visits, it is usually for the pur- 
pose of urging parents to take their children 
to the dentist. However, such was not the 
purpose of the home visits made by two 
hygienists,* during the summer of 1954. 
Well, just why did the hygienists make 
these visits? 

In the spring of 1954 breakfasts were 
‘served for an entire week to two second 
grade classes ranging in ages from seven 
to nine years, their mothers, and teachers 
in Public School 54, Brooklyn, New York. 
These breakfasts were the climax of a nu- 
trition education project which had been 
carried on in the classroom during the 
year. This nutrition education would not 
have been possible had it not been for the 
excellent cooperation of all the people in- 
volved. The principal, his staff, parents, 
lunchroom manager, and Department of 
Health personnel all gave their best thought 
and effort to make the project a success. 
Various food companies generously donated 


* Mrs. Mary Davis and Miss Mary Nemia are the 
dental hygienists who participated in this study. 


most of the food. 

Sometime after the breakfasts had been 
held, the planning committee evaluated 
the work which had been done. As a result, 
it was decided to visit the homes of the 
children who had participated in the study. 
The purpose of these visits was to judge 
the effectiveness of such a program in im- 
proving breakfast habits. 

The supervising dentist, supervising 
nurses, school nurse, dental hygienist, and 
the nutritionist met to plan for these home 
calls. They reviewed the purpose of these 
visits and developed a questionnaire which 
was to be used when interviewing parents. 
It contained questions on the child’s pre- 
vious and present breakfast habits; im- 
provement in eating habits; present lunch, 
dinner and in-between meal patterns. ‘The 
questionnaire was to be mimeographed on 
5” x 8” cards and was to be used as a 
springboard to discuss such fundamentals 
as interviewing techniques and the neces- 
sity of establishing a good rapport before 
attempting any nutrition education. 

Two dental hygienists assigned to this 
survey met with the nutritionist for a final 
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briefing session. ‘The use of the question- 
naire and suitable teaching aids were dis- 
cussed in detail. After this discussion cer- 
tain pieces of literature were selected for 
use in home teaching. It was felt there was 
more likelihood of the material being used 
it only one or two pieces were interpreted 
and left in each home. Both dental hygien- 
ists saw the desirability of including in their 
teaching kits a nutrition booklet, one sec- 
tion of which is devoted to bar graphs show- 
ing recommended dietary allowances, estab- 
lished by the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council. Colored 
crayon was used on the graphs at the seven 
to nine year level (the age level of children 
in the study) to fill in the nutrients supplied 
by the following breakfast: 

4 02. orange juice 

4 cup whole grain or enriched cereal 

plus 4 cup milk 
1 slice whole grain or enriched bread 
plus 1 teaspoon margarine or butter 
1 cup milk to drink 


This breakfast was similar to those served in 
school. The chart shown on page 198 makes 


A Health Department dental hygienist shows a pa- 
tient what foods to eat for good dental health. 


it obvious that this meal supplies more than 
100% of the Vitamin C. Equally obvious is 
the fact that with a poor breakfast or none 
at all, it would be practically impossible to 
meet the recommendations even if an ade- 
quate lunch and dinner are eaten. 

The dental hygienists visited the homes of 
the children in the study. Where there had 
been fifty-six children involved originally, 
nine had moved in the meantime, and four 
were not found at home on repeated visits. 
There were forty-three homes where the 
dental hygienists had conferences with the 
mothers. Thirty mothers had come to the 
school for breakfast. The other twenty-six 
had not been able to attend because they 
were working, were pregnant, or because 
they had very small children at home. 

Of those contacted who had come out 
for the breakfasts, all thought that the 
breakfasts had been worthwhile. One com- 
ment was: “Nice! Even though I have a 
family of six, I went home, tried the break- 
fast and I didn’t find it expensive.” And 
another one: “It was a good idea. Johnny 
ate everything in school. At home he’s a 
very temperamental eater.” 

Of the forty-three mothers visited, six- 
teen or 379% reported an improvement in 
their children’s eating habits. This improve- 
ment was evidenced by the use of citrus 
fruit and wholewheat bread which had 
previously not been a part of their diets. 
According to their mothers, all of the chil- 
dren except one drank milk both before 
and after the breakfast project. It is of 
interest to note that five of these (or about 
12°) were drinking evaporated milk. One 
mother said that a “terrific’’ improvement 
had been brought about in her son’s case. 
While formerly he had only milk for break- 
fast, now he is eating fruit, cereal, and 
bread, in addition. Nine of the mothers or 
about 21% indicated that their children 
had always eaten a good breakfast. 

Another finding in this survey was that 
while the lunches and dinners as reported 
were good for the most part, the in-between 
meal choice of foods was exceptionally poor. 
Soda, candy and gum appeared in excessive 
amounts. 
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PERCENTAGE OF NUTRIENTS SUPPLIED BY BREAKFAST CONTRASTED TO RECOMMENDED ALLOWANCES OF 
NuTRIENTS FOR CHILD 7-9 YEARS OF AGE 


Percent 10 20 30. 40 50 60 70 80 go 100 
| : 
Calories _—— Recommended - 
| Allowances 
Protein Of Nutrients* 
| For Child 
Calcium 7-9 Years 
Tron 


Vitamin A 
Thiamine 


Riboflavin 


Niacin 


Ascorbic Acid 


* Recommended by Food and Nutrition Board of National Research Council. 


Some of the replies on twenty-one, or 
about 49% of the questionnaires, showed a 
very definite need for a further follow-up. 
This need is indicated for a number of 
reasons, some of which are: 


1) Lack of money in the family 

2) Unwise use of food money 

3) Strained relationships existing between 
mother and child 

4) Poor food habits 


To cite a few examples: one girl, aged 
seven, had refused to feed herself after the 
arrival of a new baby brother a few months 
previous; a family of six persons was trying 
to live on a total income of forty-five dollars 
per week; some of the families receiving 
Department of Welfare assistance were 
found to be in need of help with budgeting; 


in still others, the atmosphere at mealtime 
was admittedly hectic. 

After a conference with the nutritionist 
on these problems, the nurse will make ad- 
ditional home visits to see what further 
help can be given to these children and their 
families. 

From the findings discussed above, it is 
evident that the nutrition education pro- 
gram in school and the home visits were 
extremely worthwhile and fruitful. Some 
measure was made of the effectiveness of 
the program and problems were brought 
to light which might have gone uncovered 
indefinitely if no home contact had been 
made. Success of this breakfast study is due 
in great measure to the careful planning 
and cooperation of all involved. 

295 Flatbush Ext. 
Brooklyn 1, New York 
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Teaching Dental Health 
The Basic Function of the 
Dental Hygienist 


PAUE YOUNE, 


D.D.S., M,.P.H. 


Tennessee Department of Public Health 


Dentists and dental hygienists have failed 
to sell dental health to the public. 

Although dental diseases rarely cause 
death, their cost in money, time, and pain 
are enormous. In the United States, dur- 
ing the year 1953, a total of 1.6 billion dol- 
lars was spent for dental care including 
the repair or replacement of teeth dam- 
aged or lost through tooth decay and dis- 
eases of the gums! This expenditure for 
dental treatment far exceeds the financial 
cost of any single health problem. How- 
ever, this money spent does not reveal the 
true magnitude of dental disease in the 
United States. Only 42 per cent of the total 
population either receives or requests den- 
tal treatment. Eighty-five (85) per cent 
of the nation’s children receive inadequate 
or no dental treatment at all. On the other 
hand, 98 per cent of the total population is 
susceptible to dental caries. A DMF rate 
\ of 10 per child exists among the school-age 
groups. Indeed, the prevalence of dental 
caries, the most widely spread of all dis- 
eases, continues to mount and is out of con- 
trol. At this very moment, it is increasing 
six times as fast as the dental profession is 
able to treat the disease. 


These statements and figures add up to 
a depressing over-all picture of the present 
status of dental health in this country. 

The dentist and the dental hygienist are 
commissioned by training and conscience 
to improve the dental health of the na- 
tion. This improvement can only be 
brought about by education. In fact, a 
positive statement can be made: If the pub- 
lic could be presented effectively with cur- 
rently known dental health facts and, in 
turn, accept them and act accordingly, den- 
tal caries could be overcome to a great ex- 
tent through prevention alone. 

The dental hygienist can play a role of 
first magnitude in this approach in over- 
coming this preventable disease. The den- 
tal hygienist, by her training, is in the first 
line, a front-line-fighter, in enlightening 
the public about modern scientific facts 
on dental health. The dental hygienist is a 
dental-health educator. Dr. Philip E. 
Blackerby, Director of the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, in an address before the conference 
session on Dental Hygiene Education, said, 
“Dental hygiene education must prepare 
the student for a profession which, like 
dentistry, is both an art and a science. To 
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produce the unusual combination — of 
skilled worker and effective teacher must 
be the aim of the dental hygiene school if 
its graduates are to achieve their maximum 
usefulness as auxiliaries to the dental pro- 
fession. While there is no complete unan- 
imity of opinion as to the scope of the 
technical services which the hygienist 
should be expected to perform in the den- 
tal office, there is full agreement concern- 
ing her basic function as a dental health 
teacher.” 


Conversation with Patient 


To be, then, an effective dental health 
teacher, the dental hygienist has to acquire 
modern, scientific dental health facts. 

In spite of the fact that dental hygiene 
students might be told during their period 
of undergraduate studies to encourage in- 
formal conversation with the patient in 
the chair, it is mandatory that this time in 
which technical tasks are performed be 
used to enlighten the patient about dental 
health problems. 

It is realized that the patients seen rou- 
tinely are definitely dental health minded 
as far as they as individuals are concerned, 
but do they know the scope of the dental 
health problem in their communities? ‘The 
dental hygienist knows or should know— 
so tell them. A patient might be the Mayor 
of a town. Would not the time be well 
spent if he is told about caries preventive 
methods such as water fluoridation before 
others who might be opposed to it can in- 
fluence him adversely? Would he not be 
interested as a public official if he were 
provided with dental survey figures? Need- 
less to say, he would be impressed with 
such figures about existing dental needs 
in the school-age groups. He might want 
to do something about prevention. The 
very same procedure could be used if the 
patient were a City Councilman, County 
Court Member, a State Legislator, or any 
man or woman as a parent. 

‘Lhe direct personal approach made with 
determination and enthusiasm and backed, 
of course, by sound knowledge will “sell” 
dental health. The dental profession is in 


a rather fortunate position for a “sales | 
job.” It is not necessary to go from door 
to door—the potential helper comes as a 
patient and he knows the value of good 
oral health, but he might be completely 
ignorant about the dental health situation 
in his or her community or even family. 
What is the usual response of a patient 
to this question, “Have you looked into 
the mouth of your child or grandchild re- 
cently?” It is surprising to realize that par- 
ents, for the most part, do not check the 
mouths of their children. In the same way, 
how would a school teacher respond if 
asked, “When was the last dental survey 
made in your classroom or school?” Again, 
teachers do not know and would be rather 
unpleasantly surprised if they knew the 
dire dental health status in the average 
classroom, After being informed, would 
they not want to improve the dental health 
situation? ‘Teachers, in spite of all the 
criticism they have received, want to do 
their best. They do not know how damag- 
ing it can be to dental health by permitting 
the sale of so-called “health food” in their 
school. Ice cream is a good example. It 
should be pointed out to the patient that 
refined sugar products are detrimental to 
dental health, regardless of any commercial 
statements to the contrary. The dental hy- 
gienist should be familiar with the mech- 
anism of dental decay. It is well known 
that a caries susceptible individual, and 98 
per cent of the population is susceptible, 
has a caries incidence rate in direct pro- 
portion with the intake of refined carbo- 
hydrates, primarily refined sugar. The den- 
tal hygienist should be familiar with the 
Michigan-Diet-Plan for caries control. In 
six weeks any individual can be made im- 
mune to new caries attack by using this 
dietary procedure. This diet plan is based 
on the elimination of refined sugar for a 
limited time, and thereby reducing the 
lactobacillus count. Is the patient told that 
such a plan exists, especially if he or she is 
a Superintendent of Schools, a school prin- 
cipal, a PLA official, or a member of a 
civic organization? Would not a school offi- 
cial look closer at what “benefit” the chil- 
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dren and the school, or the whole commun- 
ity get out of the ice cream, the soft drink, 
the candy vending machine, or the confec- 
tions in the lunchroom? 


Community Action 

‘The ‘Tennessee State Dental Association 
has come forward with a clear statement 
condemning the sale of ice cream, gum, 
candy, soda pop, and other confections in 
school. Consequently schools and whole 
school systems have terminated such detri- 
mental practices. Has the dental hygienist 
done her part in these matters in her home 
community, in her state? 

The consequence of early dental neglect 
is familiar to all, from the needless misery 
and pain to the facial disfigurement and 
potential psychic trauma. It is the dental 
hygienist’s duty to point up ruthlessly to 
the public such fallacies as “quick energy,” 
“health food,” “cleans your breath while 
it cleans your teeth,” or “the pause that 
refreshes.” Point out to the patient that 
commercial sales talk on radio, television 
or in print is not health information. ‘The 
dental hygienist is qualified to give per- 
tinent, modern, scientific dental health in- 
formation to the patient and to the public, 
not the announcer on radio or television. 
The joint report of the Council of Dental 
Health and the Council on Dental ‘Thera- 
peutics of the American Dental Association 
summarizes the foregoing remarks relative 
to the over-advertized sugar products and 
their detrimental influence upon dental 
health as follows: “he dental profession 
and other interested agencies have a re- 
sponsibility to warn the public of the 
cariogenic property of sugars and_ their 
solutions.” ‘The dental hygienist must see 
to it that such knowledge is dispensed in 
her community and must insist that 
changes are made. And, in fairness to those 
who have done so, a good deal of dentistry 
has been done by making educators and 
parents aware of the fact that a direct re- 
lationship exists between the intake of re- 
fined sugar products and caries incident 
rates. 

Observing today’s dietary habits of chil- 


dren, young adults, and even adults, one 
must accept the facts that the overindul- 
gence in sugar concentrates seemingly is 
established. The public has accepted the 
ruthless and false claims of the advertiser 
through mass-media that refined sugar is 
essential lor nutrition. That false statement 
is repeated or rather has been repeated so 
often that it has been accepted by the pub- 
lic, ignorant about the role of refined sugar 
and its relationship with dental caries. But, 
repetition and more repetition does not 
transform a lie into the truth. ‘The dental 
hygienist must counter the subversive in- 
fluence of misinformation on dental health 
—simply because it is her duty to do so. It 
can be stated that through the teaching 
efforts of a few, the public is beginning to 
wake up to the fact that they have done 
wrong. For the second consecutive year, 
the per capita consumption of refined 
sugar products has declined.’ As far as the 
dental health of the nation is concerned, 
this fact is most encouraging. 


Do You Know the Answers? 


Why are most animals free of dental 
caries? One thing is certain, they have not 
been exposed to radio and television and 
do not depend on cowboys and comedians 
for good dental health information. 

Why did the stone-age man have no den- 
tal decay? 

Why did the caries incidence rate drop 
almost to the zero point in Norway during 
occupation in World War II and simul- 
taneously with the stoppage of sugar im- 
ports? 

Why did surprisingly good dental health 
conditions prevail in the starvation areas 
of Italy after the war? 

Keep in mind that it is what is eaten, 
not what is not eaten that is responsible for 
dental caries! 

The following are a few practical sugges- 
tions on how to go about getting children 
away from sweets: 

1. Be the example—Do not indulge your- 

self. 

2. Make sweets less available. Keep it 

out of the home, school, and office. 
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3. Keep non-cariogenic snacks available 
such as, fruits, nuts, popcorn, potato 
chips. 

4. Use non-cariogenic sweetening agents. 


Set a Good Example 


The dental hygienist is expected to act 
as an example. The hygienist must stand 
for the principle, sound dental health. She 
must believe in it, live it, and fight for it. 
She belongs to the profession responsible 
for the dental health of the nation. Is she 
an example? Does she practice what she 
teaches? Does she teach what she knows? 
Knowledge is of no use to anybody unless 
he practices in conformity with it. 

In contrast to the most underrated and 
indifferently treated item, namely sugar 
and dental caries, consider for a moment 
two items which are tremendously over- 
rated—the toothbrush and the dentrifrice. 

The toothbrush is a useful tool, if em- 
ployed properly, for the removal of food 
particles after eating and for cleansing and 
massaging the soft oral structures. Not even 
if employed properly does it come close to 
the reputation it has gained by overempha- 
sized advertising. The miscreated slogan, 
“A clean tooth does not decay,” is a scien- 
tific fallacy. Nowhere in the literature is 
there any proof that the toothbrush is 
more than an aid to prevention. The tooth- 
brush itself is not a preventive tool. 

A clean tooth meaning a “sterile” tooth 
never exists, not even shortly after brush- 
ing. The dental plaque and _ inaccessible 
contact areas make it impossible for the 
toothbrush to reach even a fraction of the 
tooth surlaces. 

Refined sugar is so quickly broken down 
by bacterial action and the oral enzymes 
into lactic acid that to stop the acid attack, 
the brush would have to interfere not more 
than three to five minutes after eating. 
This is particularly true in regard to re- 
fined sugar. To interfere with the acid 
formation, it would be necessary for one 
to live literally with the toothbrush in one 
hand. Does the hygienist or dentist, know- 
ing dental health, do it? Do they expect 
others to do it? The idea that the tooth- 


brush on the bathroom shelf prevents den- 
tal decay can be discounted. However, it 
is not to be infered that toothbrushing is 
not a desirable habit. The role of the tooth- 
brush in proper oral hygiene has been com- 
mercially abused through willful misin- 
terpretations by persons unqualified and 
authorized to talk about oral health. 

The dentifrice has achieved one thing, 
and only one. It has filled the pockets of 
those who make it. The claims put forth 
by ruthless, profit-greedy people about the 
caries preventive properities of their prod- 
ucts are abominable. The children, our 
children, pay for the manufacturers’ profits 
with pain and misery, physical and mental 
retardation. It can be stopped. Believing 
preposterous claims made by advertisers 
have given many parents a false sense of 
security. Now, the dental profession must 
face the consequence of such ruthless ex- 
ploitation of the public on dental caries. 
The dental hygienist cannot recommend 
any commercially prepared dentifrice—un- 
less she makes herself a tool in this scheme 
of exploitation. She knows better! She 
knows the dentifrice, whether it is paste, 
powder or liquid, is only an aid to the 
brush. ‘The dental hygienist, must tell the 
public not to expect more from any den- 
tifrice. Baking soda, by the way, is the only 
dentifrice recommended by the American 
Dental Association, and can serve as a 
satisfactory dentifrice. Advertising which 
claims that a dentifrice will prevent tooth 
decay or diseases of the tooth-supporting 
structures is untruthful. The Council on 
Dental Therapeutics of the American Den- 
tal Association says that it does not know 
of any dentifrice now available that pre- 
vents tooth decay, gum disease or bad 
breath. 

There is no scientific substantiation for 
such abominations as “gives all day pro- 
tection,” “armour plates the teeth,” “stops 
bad breath,” “gives lifetime protection,” 
“no need to brush your teeth after eating” 
or even “Enjoy sweets and protect your 
teeth from cavities.” 

Commercialism is one thing, commercial 
profits another. Profits made by misleading 
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the public in matiers of health and paid 
for by our children, with pain and misery, 
are criminal. 


Improve Your Community 
You have not exercised the privilege of 
) belonging to a profession unless through 
your dental health teaching you have 
brought about a change to the better. Or- 
ganize your community to get such ad- 
vertisement off the air. It can be done as 
it has been done in the past. ‘There are 
instances where such objectional advertis- 
ing was stopped by organized community 
action. The hygienist can initiate and stim- 
ulate such action. Indeed, the hygienist 
should assume the responsibility of teach- 
ing the public to become aware of the 
misleading claims by commercial groups 
whenever and wherever it is possible. 
Educational material, as a rule, is pub- 
lished in professional journals and there- 
fore is not easily obtained by the public. 
‘The dental hygienist has the responsibility, 
the qualification, and the ability to acquire 
current scientific dental health information 
to present and interpret it effectively to 
the public. Does the hygienist read the 
Journal of the American Dental Hygienist 
Association? It is a good one. Does she read 
the Journal of the American Dental As- 
sociation? Does she read the Journal of 
Dentistry for Children, or the Journal of 
the Association of American Public Health 
Dentists? Is it not as important to keep up 
with new developments in dentistry as it is 
to keep up with fashion trends? No lady 
would be seen in last year’s fashion styles. 
Many in the dental profession possess vast 
amounts of dental knowledge acquired 
many year ago, but most refuse to recall 
it at times when it could be most useful. 
That is one reason why the dental health 
status of the United States is so low. 
\ Every school uses some type of textbook 
for health teaching. Usually, however, the 
chapter on dental health was written many 
years ago and never changed. A new text- 
book used for health education in one of 
the large colleges in East Tennessee, re- 
printed in 1953, started out the chapter on 


dental health as follows, “The reason for 
dental caries is unknown.” It was requested 
that the entire delivery of books be sent 
back. It was done. Consequently, a new 
edition was published with an almost per- 
fectly rewritten chapter on Dental Health. 
Do hygienists read the textbooks on health 
used in their community, their State? If 
a Committee exists in the American Dental 
Association to determine whether  text- 
books on Dental Health are properly writ- 
ten, it is obvious this Committee is not 
functioning. If none exists, one should be 
created to accomplish the big task that is 
waiting. Moreover, the hygienist can do it 
in her community. 


ADA Materials 


The American Dental Association has 
excellent educational material available. 
It is prepared for every type of use from 
Kindergarten, through High School, col- 
lege, and adult teaching. It can be obtained 
free or for a small charge. It should be 
read and be on hand for distribution to 
interested individuals or groups. The pro- 
fession is obligated to the public to counter- 
act in this manner, the misinformation on 
dental health dispensed by unqualified 
and unauthorized persons. School teachers 
have been known to teach in a_ health 
class that smoking or chewing tobacco is 
undesirable from a dental health point of 
view, and then completely reverse their 
stand in regard to health by selling ice 
cream, soda pop, gum, and other confec- 
tions during school hours or lunch time. 

A change is long overdue. Only teaching 
by well informed persons will help. 

Because commercial interest is based on 
the profit motive, no commercially pre- 
pared “educational material’ should be 
used, especially in the schools. Such ma- 
terial has one purpose, and only one pur- 
pose, to promote the sale of a product. 

While it is true that commercially pre- 
pared dental health educational material is 
used in schools because it can be obtained 
free of charge, the dental hygienist can 
initiate and carry out means to obtain 
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A Dental Health Week Observance— 


MRS. JAMES ENGLANDER, R.D.H. 


Wauwatosa Health Department 


The falling of leaves and a briskness in the 
air bring many things to mind—primarily 
the coming of winter. And when winter 
comes, can National Children’s Dental 
Health Week be far behind? Ask a public 
health dental hygienist who is, no doubt, 
thinking ahead to that February date. 

In the city of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin last 
school year, an interesting program devel- 
oped through early planning. Our object 
was the teaching of dental health as an in- 
tegrated part of the general school curricu- 
lum. We were interested in having some 
projects result that would utilize the chil- 
dren’s understanding. This object was ex- 
plained to our very competent Public 
School Art Supervisor who agreed to have 
the art assistants work with dental health 
during January, the projects to culminate 
during National Children’s Dental Health 
Week. The Dental Hygienist then talked to 
the school principals to plan the year’s den- 
tal health teaching and to establish which 
schools were interested in having a Health 
Week observance. Nine principals gave 
their approval while the other ten had 
health planned in daily doses or for em- 
phasis at another time of the year. 

Having laid the groundwork, the hygien- 
ist had only to interest the classroom teach- 
ers and this was best accomplished through 


individual conferences. The art assistants. 


were to work on dental health only with 


teachers who were interested. A dental 
health-art program resulted as follows: 

McKinley, Roosevelt, and Wilson School 
pupils enjoyed marionette puppet shows 
with the “actors” and scripts supplied by 
fifth grades. Younger artists at these schools 
prepared stick puppets for shows that were 
attended by kindergartens. The plays dem- 
onstrated the dental awareness the teachers 
had created. A tour through any one of 
these schools during the week yielded views 
of a bulletin board of component tooth 
parts, strip film movies, charts, and posters. 
Second graders kept tooth diaries for two 
weeks to show frequency of tooth-brushing 
and kinds of foods eaten. 

The history of dentistry makes a revealing 
study. One cannot help but appreciate our 
present day dental profession after an ac- 
quaintance with the crude practices of an- 
cient times. Christ King School studied den- 
tal health through dental history basing 
the work on a dental history outline pre- 
pared by the dental hygienist. The resulting 
art projects were murals and chalk posters. 
Dental history was integrated with social 
history in an Underwood School sixth grade. 
Obvious interest was evident in their excel- 
lent essays. 

Seventh graders at Christ King School 
satisfied their curiosity about popularity of 
toothpastes, frequency of toothbrushing, 
and frequency of visits to the dentists by 
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taking school surveys. Their current study 
of graphs in mathematics class was then em- 
ployed to chart the results. 

Pity the confused consumer when televi- 
sion sponsors and magazine advertisers be- 
gin bombarding the pocketbook with their 
claims. Our concern over this state of affairs 
among dentifrice advertisers led to a com- 
mercial of our own in an Underwood School 
fourth grade. ‘The class had planned a tele- 
vision show based on their study of Eski- 
mos. What is a television show without a 
sponsor? And so Homerun ‘Toothpaste was 
born. The advertising copy was accom- 
panied by a claims analysis sheet so the 
teacher could instruct her pupils in the in- 
telligent sorting of claims. 

Roosevelt School sixth graders presented 
for the rest of the school a play entitled 
“The King’s Toothache.” The children read 
their parts from the script and used simple 
paper suggestions of costumes so that class 
time need not be used for memorizing or 
production details. Time was instead de- 
voted to the teaching of dental health. 


Sixtu Grape Puptrs DEMONSTRATE THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF DENTAL HEALTH 


Our Senior High School students were 
privileged to have a health assembly. We 
engaged a speaker who could hold the in- 
terest of 1,500 teen-agers for half an hour. 
Dr. W. W. Bauer, director of the American 
Medical Association Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation and editor of Today’s Health, ac- 
cepted our invitation and provided the 
health highlight of the year. Our tape re- 
cording of his speech was used as a basis for 
discussion in the physical education and 
health classes in our three secondary schools. 

Our early planning last school year 
yielded these interesting, integrated results. 
The students increased their dental health 
knowledge; the teachers enjoyed teaching 
the subject because it was not something 
extra added to their overloaded curriculum; 
and the dental hygienist was more. than 
pleased with the results to date. Of course, 
the final results can be observed only 
through the years. Such integrated teaching 
should provide better dental health in child- 
hood and a solid background for parent- 
hood five to twenty years from now. 
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Child Management Suggestions for the 
Dental Hygienist 


THOMPSON M. 


University of Washington 


The Dental Hygienist is a very important 
professional member of a dental office team. 
She is particularly important to us in 
Pedodontics. The Pedodontist or the gen- 
eral practitioner who treats many children 
is faced with the problem of dealing with 
a person who needs constant instruction, 
not only in the form of lectures but by the 
use of sound actual practices that must be 
repeated time and again. This instruction 
and care must be given by someone who 
is competently trained and who has the 
proper personality qualifications and genu- 
ine interest in her work. Often the dentist 
does not have either the time or the tact 
to perform this preventive treatment and 
to maintain the educational program. 
Your profession has very ably assumed 
these responsibilities. I know this to be true 
for I have the pleasure of having two of 
your members associated with me in my 
work. 

Because you are professional people you 
undoubtedly have problems. All persons 
have problems of one kind or another, but 
people striving for the ultimate in success, 
as all professional people should, seem to 
carry their burdens with a stronger sense 
of responsibility. They have techniques 
that they follow and have followed for pos- 
sibly many years, but they are always striv- 


ing to improve them. Child management 
in the dental office is one of these areas 
where the more often I can expose myself 
to new ideas and share problems the better. 

The information available on Child 
Management is voluminous. Physicians, 
Psychologists, Psychiatrists, Nurses, Educa- 
tors, Law Enforcement Officers, Social 
Workers, Dentists, Dental Hygienists, just 
to mention a few of the professional per- 
sons concerned, at one time or another 
have discussed the handling of children. 
The dentist and the dental hygienist have 
an unique management problem. 

You and I and all our associates must 
keep the child, while he is in our office, 
mentally and physically at ease for a con- 
siderable period of time (15 minutes to an 
hour and a half) while treatment, much 
of which I must admit is not too pleasant, 
is being accomplished. Also, this treatment 
must be accomplished in such a manner 
that the child will return for similar treat- 
ment at a later date. 

This is a big order. It’s a tough job. 
Granted most of the time we say there 
isn’t much to it. You and I say this. All 
persons that deal with children and enjoy 
it generally say that there isn’t much to 
child management. But, just let one of these 
persons start slipping, let his mind start to 
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wander, let him cease concentrating on the 
child who is being treated, let him have 
less sympathy for that child, and POOF. 
The easy part has disappeared. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I did 
say that managing children in a dental 
situation is a big order and a tough job, but 
that doesn’t mean that it isn’t any fun. 
Remember [ also said that the successful 
person in this field “enjoys his work.” He 
has to enjoy it. When he stops enjoying it, 
he goes into Prosthetics, Geriatrics, or some 
similar field. 

There are many ways in which this prob- 
lem of “Child Management in the Dental 
Office” can be approached. I could give 
you my ideas on what the children’s office 
should look like, how the room should be 
arranged, what books should be in the wait- 
ing room and what entertainment should 
be available to the child. These and most 
other problems are the responsibility of 
the dentist and as a rule the hygienist does 
not have any say about them (and in many 
instances I am sorry that you do not). What 
is your responsibility though and what con- 
cerns me today is your patient, from the 
time he walks into the door until the time 
he leaves. 


lirst Appointment 


The appointment for you starts just be- 
fore the child, generally accompanying his 
mother, walks through the door, or just 
before you call the patient. Always know 
the patient’s name. How often have we 
walked into the reception room and said 
“Hello” or “Hi” and didn’t realize until 
we had the exclamation out that we really 
didn’t know to whom we were talking. 

It just isn’t good business or good psy- 
chology not to know that the mother of 
Mary Smith is Mrs. Jones, but also not to 
know that the girl is Mary Smith and not 
Mary Jones. 

It is an even worse insult to a child to 
look him in the eye and call him by a com- 
pletely wrong name. Perhaps you may have 
recorded on the recall list that John and 
Tom James are due at 3:00 o'clock. If so, 
be sure and jot down their ages on your 


daily reminder list or check their cards. 
Be careful to know which is John and 
which is Tom. It is a wonderful experience 
to watch a child’s face light up when you 
haven’t seen him for a long time, or maybe 
you have never seen him, but you call him 
by his own name. A small point? Yes, but 
after all, child management, or the secur- 
ing of proper rapport with children, is not 
so much one or two “big things” that we 
do, but more a series of “little things” that 
we do smoothly. 


Courtesy to Parent 


While we are thinking about the child’s 
entrance and your salutations, let us cover 
several other important points. I believe 
that the parent should be greeted first. I 
do this for three reasons: First, if it were 
not for the kindness of the parent the child 
would never have arrived in the office in 
the first place and also it is good manners 
to greet the eldest person first. Secondly, 
once the greeting to the parent is out of 
the way, all your thoughts may be con- 
centrated on the child. And third, partic- 
ularly when the child is new in the office, 
while you are greeting the parent, the 
child has a chance to size you up. He gets 
his cue from the parent, and when he sees 
that his main benefactor in life is looking 
kindly toward this ‘‘new creature” then the 
child is on firmer ground than when he was 
on the way up in the elevator. 

The greeting of the parent and that of 
the child should be slightly different. When 
greeting the mother I always say “Good 
Morning, Mrs. Jones,” or “Good Afternoon, 
Mrs. Smith.’ This is, for my money, the 
proper salutation for any adult you meet 
or to whom you speak on the telephone. It 
is much friendlier and rings better in the 
ear than a curt “Hello.” The child though 
is a little different. He likes easy words. His 
language is much simpler. Therefore use 
something simple and friendly, something 
that puts you more on his level. Of course 
the best word for this is “Hi.” 

I don’t mean a jumpy, grasping or over- 
bearing “Hi.” Each of us I am sure can 
recall at least one relative who used to 
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scare us half to death by an overenthusias- 
tic welcome. Give the child a chance; give 
him a friendly “Hi.” 

Now is the time to devote your attention 
to the child. Nothing I believe is duller for 
a child, or for myself, than to have some- 
one say “Hi, how are you?” A child prob- 
ably must stop and think about how he is. 
Undoubtedly the only person who ever asks 
him this foolish question is some stupid 
“grown-up.” A child never thinks about 
how he is. Therefore, he may not have an 
answer ready. He may be slow to respond 
and therefore be embarassed. 

One thing, though, that will draw an im- 
mediate response from any child, and al- 
most always a favorable one, is a statement 
concerning something that is personal to 
him. The best material at hand for this 
purpose, of course, is whatever the child 
has in his hand at the time. If he has a doll 
or book or toy, you can be assured that at 
the moment that is his most prized posses- 
sion. If he has nothing in his hands, then 
his clothing deserves attention. I believe 
that it is true for children up through 
twelve or thirteen years of age, that the 
following opening remark brings the most 
desired response: “Hi Billy, it’s nice to see 
you today. Say, that is a fine looking red 
shirt you have.” If you say this, you can’t 
help but be a very nice person in his mind’s 
eye. Again we should not be over-enthusias- 
tic, but we should display genuine interest. 


Parent In or Parent Out 


Now comes the stage in the appointment 
where there is some debate. Should the 
parent accompany the child into the opera- 
tory or should the parent remain in the 
reception room. Most offices have a general 
rule regarding this small but, from a man- 
agement standpoint, very important sub- 
ject. What are my own reactions to this 
particular “Parent In or Parent Out” prob- 
lem? I do not feel that the parent should 
normally be present in the operatory, as it 
is then almost impossible to devote one’s 
entire attention to the patient, who after 
all should be the main attraction. ‘Iwo ex- 
ceptions to this general rule might be the 


two or three year old, or the older child 
who due to some handicap is extremely 
dependent upon his mother. 

Now, let us go on with our hypothetical 
patient. Until the time the child is ex- 
cused from the dental chair, we are going 
to want to direct all, and I mean all, of his 
movements. We want the child to respond 
to our directions, to do so willingly, and 
with little thought other than that they 
are perfectly normal. 


Appeal to Senses 

The only way to get cooperation from 
anyone is to appeal to all of his five senses 
—seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feel- 
ing. The more senses we appeal to prop- 
erly, the better chance we have of getting 
a child to do as we desire. Three of these 
senses we can mention just briefly and need 
not delve into them. 

Of course, the child’s seeing sense can 
be pleased by the clean, neat appearance of 
the Hygienist and a friendly smile. Smell- 
ing and Tasting can and should be made 
enjoyable by the type of hand lotion and 
soap we use, the flavor of the tooth paste 
and general aroma of the office. Now for 
the all important senses of Hearing and 
Feeling which are so vitally concerned in 
the issuing of instructions to be followed. 

Politeness 1 take for granted. Nothing 
works better on children than “Thank 
you” and “Please.” For the child who is 
used to this at home, it is a very normal 
procedure and one he is more or less ex- 
pecting. For the child who is not spoken 
to this way at home, it is an elevating ex- 
perience. Possibly, too, some of this polite- 
ness may rub off on the parent, when she 
sees how effective it is. 

Now for my prize pearl of thought. I 
remember hearing about the dentist who 
said that if a person were to come away 
from each conversation, meeting or con- 
vention with just one piece of useful in- 
formation, one pearl, that his time had 
been well spent; for that one pearl added 
to another pearl would soon lead to a 
“whole string of pearls.” 

‘Therefore, the prize pearl of wisdom 
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today is, I believe that in directing the 
actions of a child in the dental office always 
make a positive statement or ask a rhetori- 
cal question with a positive slant. To wit, 
never give the child a chance to say “No” 
unless you are just wasting time and having 
fun talking. In other words, in talking to 
a child and directing his actions, always 
make a statement or phrase your request 
in such a way that he cannot turn you 
down. 


Positive Approach 


Let us take a few examples of how this 
positive treatment works. The child is in 
the waiting room, and you wish him to 
come into the operatory. How many hun- 
dreds of times have we heard someone, 
perhaps ourselves say, “Johnny, would you 
like to come in please?” or “Johnny, will 
you come in please?” UGH! Every time I 
hear this, I shudder. All Johnny has to do 
is say “NO” and then where are you? In 
fact, several times I’ve had this happen to 
me and the child has emphasized his an- 
swer, which was perfectly truthful by going 
over to his mother and taking a good firm 
hold on her skirt. 

He has you trapped. You asked him a 
very plausible but also a very foolish ques- 
tion, and left him with a choice, which 
under the circumstances he had every right 
to make and answer you with a “no.” Then 
comes a long back-tracking bit of psychol- 
ogy and sometimes brute force to get him 
to change his mind. 

How much simpler it would have been to 
say, “Johnny, it is your turn now to come 
in, please.”’” Or “Johnny, we would like you 
to come in now, please.” Or “Johnny, we 
are ready for you now.” “WE” is a magical 
word. It is not too specific and may not 
just mean you, the hygienist; or Dr. John- 
son; or his mother. It may mean all three 
of these people, and, after all, one basic 
trait of children is that they all seem to 
want to please people, in general. There- 
fore, do not say “Dr. Johnson is waiting 
for you,” or “I am waiting for you,” but 
best of all “Johnny, we are ready for you 
to come in now.” 


Did you notice that not only were my 
words specific but also that my voice 
dropped at the end of the statement? Al- 
ways drop your voice at the end of a 
sentence or of a question if you want some- 
one to agree with you. Let’s try this again 
using the same two approaches. “Johnny, 
would you like to come in now?” This is 
not only a question he can turn down, but 
also the tone of my voice indicates to him 
that maybe it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether or not he does come in. Better 
to say, “Johnny, we would like you to come 
in now.” This is a statement. Since the 
voice is dropped at the end of the sentence, 
the statement is given added strength. 

Let us pursue this positive approach a 
little farther. For instance, say the child is 
hesitant about letting you start the pro- 
phylaxis. You might say, “Wouldn’t you 
like to get finished in a big hurry?” Again, 
there is the Yes or No choice. Probably he 
will say yes, but in rather a “so what’ at- 
titude. How much better it is to say, “We 
want to finish you up quickly” or “Let’s 
get started on this right away so we can be 
done in a hurry.” If the problem is put to 
him in such a manner he will probably not 
only acquiesce but also will understand that 
you are starting immediately, 

Again take the situation when you are 
disappointed with the child’s toothbrush- 
ing habits. How weak it is to say, “Don’t 
you want your teeth to be bright and 
shiny?” This is probably what the parents 
would say in the same situation. But you 
must be forceful and specific. Make him go 
along with you. Say, “I want your teeth to 
be bright and shining and I know you want 
them to be bright too.” 

If you are asking a child about some of 
the things he has done or shown an interest 
in, don’t be wish-washy. Don’t say “So you 
are in the second grade. How do you like 
school?” Be positive. Say to him, “In the 
second grade, h’m. I bet you can read and 
write now, can’t you?” It will almost never 
get the wrong answer. If you'll ask a rhetori- 
cal question drop your voice at the end. 
Try it on children, if you have not already 
done so you will save yourself hours of time 
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in the course of a year. If you do have the 
habit, you can do a goodly amount of char- 
acter building while saving time and in- 
creasing your enjoyment in working with 
children. 

The process of getting the child into the 
chair can also be time-consuming if mis- 
handled. It can also be unpleasant if he 
balks. The best way to handle this situation 
is to use positive statements augmented by 
the sense of touch. When the child enters 
the room, even though he has been there 
before, things are somewhat new and 
strange. He can spend all day tinkering. If 
the child is new in the office he may not 
know exactly which chair you want him to 
sit in. Therefore, I am a firm believer in 
what Dr. Charles Sweet calls ‘Silent Con- 
versation.” As you ask the child to enter 
the room, gently take his hand and guide 
him to the chair, while saying “Please sit 
up in this chair, Johnny.” “Silent Conversa- 
tion” or, as Dr. Walter McBride calls it, 
“Muscle ‘Talk” is a way of communicating 
kindness, gentleness yet firmness all at the 
same time. Actually you are appealing to 
three senses at once, seeing hearing, and 
feeling. 


Silent Conversation 


Another time that muscle talk can be 
used is when the child is rinsing his mouth, 
and you gently hold his shoulder and gently 
wipe his mouth. The reassuring hand hold- 
ing if you are assisting the dentist while he 
is giving an injection, the reassuring pat if 
the child is doing well with his tooth brush- 
ing are solid methods of positive psychologi- 
cal help. It is difficult for a child to turn 
away from such kindness. Again I urge you 
not to over-do “Muscle Talk” or “Silent 
Conversation,” but use just enough to get 
across the idea that you like him. 

I am sure that all of us here recognize 
the start, alarm and signs of fear and sur- 
prise that light up the face and eyes of the 
child who has been made uncomfortable. 
No, we have not intentionally hurt him, 
but in the course of our manipulations, for 
instance, removal of a particular ornery 
piece of stain, we have made him uncom- 


fortable. At this particular time in the pro- 
cedure we should certainly take the advice 
of a famous pediatrician, the late Dr. C. 
Anderson Aldrich. She said it is very foolish 
to ask the child, “Does it hurt?” We know 
good and well that it does. Pass it off 
lightly with an “Excuse me, that old bug 
is very tough, I really have to work hard 
to get him out of your teeth.” In this way 
you have apologized and yet you are saying 
this to get the child’s mind off his problem 
of pain. Fortunately his mind can be easily 
led astray. 


Appeal to Imagination 


Let us not forget that in childhood the 
mind is flexible and pliable. Also the 
child’s imagination is generally better de- 
veloped than his reasoning power. Younger 
children particularly can be handled nicely 
by use of picture words to describe various 
instruments and arouse the imagination. 
Dr. Gordon Jenks of Vancouver is very 
adept at this technique and is a great be- 
liever in the use of fantasy land. For in- 
stance: the head rest is “the pillow’; cotton 
rolls are the “bunny tails”; a mouth mirror 
is a “dolly mirror’; the running handpiece 
is “an airplane” and fluorine is “magic blue 
water.” 

If these picture words are incorporated 
in the general conversation with a_pre- 
school child, pleasant fantasies are pro- 
duced immediately. 

While we are dealing with conversation, 
let us not omit the important subject of 
topics. Actually it would be wise to make 
a list of the best topics for different age 
levels. For instance the preschool child 
should not be embarrassed by being asked 
about school, yet I am sure this mistake 
occurs often in our eagerness to make con- 
versation. A subject which is always on 
solid ground is Food. Excellent questions 
include: “What is your favorite fruit?” “I 
like to eat Cheerios for breakfast, do you?” 
“What kind of sandwich do you like best?” 

Another good general topic for any age 
is animals or here in Seattle, the Zoo. “Did 
you ever see an elephant?” ‘How big was 
he?” “Where did you see him?’ “What else 
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did you see at the Zoo?” “A tiger?” “Did 
he bite you?” 

The older child can talk not only about 
the zoo and food but also about personal 
achievements. Popular subjects include 
running, jumping, skipping, throwing, etc. 
“How high can you jump?” “How fast can 
you run?” ‘These are individual activities 
and should not be confused with team 
activities such as baseball and _ football, 
which would be of interest only to chil- 
dren older than those we have been discuss- 


ing. 
Talky-Talk 


Actually one of the best and _ easiest 
forms of gaining rapport with a young 
child is “talky talk” or a monologue. We 
know that a child who is fidgety or the 
“office-wrecker” type must have his mind 
occupied by words. If his mind is busy, his 
hands will be quieter. Make a list of proper 
subjects and paste it on the back of the 
cabinet door. Talk only on subjects suit- 
able for each child’s age and keep it flow- 
ing. The low, quiet sound of your voice 
can work on the child as effectively as a 
sedative does on an adult. 

Now, with our hypothetical patient not 
only having behaved nicely, but also hav- 
ing responded rapidly to our requests, the 
appointment draws to a close. Maybe you 
have a gift box or a gift corner and maybe 
you don’t. That is immaterial; a cotton 
roll or applicator can be just as intriguing 
to the child. What is important is that you 
hold a “Silent Conversation,” that you 
“Muscle Talk” the child out of the chair 
and out of the office. Finally you thank him 
verbally for coming. Yes, always personally 
thank both the child and the parent for 
coming. 


Likes and Dislikes 


I should like to take just a moment to 


remind you of a survey that was recently 
conducted in Seattle concerning the likes 
and dislikes of 1500 school children con- 
cerning the dental office. It is significant 
that the three main “Dislikes” of these 
children did not concern the dental hygien- 
ist. These ‘Dislikes’ included the Drill 
(and of course here they are referring to 
the one that cuts cavities), Novocaine, or 
the needle, and having teeth extracted. The 
main “Likes” of these 1500 school children 
were first, cheerfulness and kindness; sec- 
ond, almost as popular as the first, the chil- 
dren liked the dentist and dental hygienist 
because he diverted attention by means of 
stories and jokes (the monologue type of 
approach); third, they liked the present 
received from the dentist. It did not how- 
ever, seem to make any difference what this 
gift was, as long as it was a personal gift 
from the operator to the child. 

As you can easily determine, you as 
dental hygienists are in the ideal position 
to please the child almost 100 per cent of 
the time, as well as render him a great 
service. 

In our day-to-day treatment of patients 
we are prone to become so involved with 
our office procedures and our habits, be 
they good or bad, become so inbred that 
we often fail to examine any of our pro- 
cedures objectively. 

I hope that in our few minutes together 
today, I have been able to refresh your 
memories concerning some of the sound 
practices for obtaining proper rapport with 
children in the dental office. I trust too, 
that I have been able to suggest at least 
one small pearl to add to your necklace of 
knowledge which will enhance your enjoy- 
ment in the practice of dental hygiene. 


Department of Pedodontics 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
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Country-Wide 


Activities 


District I 


Vermont 


The second annual meeting of the Vermont Den- 
tal Hygienists’ Association was held at the Equinox 
House in Manchester, Vermont, May 27, 28, 29, 
1956. Sunday, after registration and dinner, a 
movie “Tight Little Island” was enjoyed by all. 

Monday morning following our executive meet- 
ing, Mrs. Marjorie Plaistead gave a paper on 
“Dental Public Health in Action.” Mrs. Plaistead 
is a Staff Dental Hygienist for the New Hamp- 
shire Department of Public Health. In the after- 
noon Miss Louise Hord, Director of the Forsythe 
Training School for Dental Hygienists addressed 
the group. 

The following officers were elected at our busi- 
ness meeting: President, Janet Williams; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Esther Coffey; Secretary- Treasurer, Alice 
Blackmer; Membership Chairman, Mary Lamorey. 

Monday evening, members of our association 
joined the Vermont State Dental Society and the 
Vermont Dental Assistants’ Association for a steak 
banquet. Our banquet speaker was Mr. Dan T. 
Moore, who spoke on “Spy Warfare Today.” Danc- 
ing and games in the Garden Lounge brought 
the evening to a Close, 

Tuesday morning, we joined the Vermont State 
Dental Society to hear Dr. Martin Valentino speak 
on “Children’s Dentistry.” Dr. Valentino’s lecture 
included some interesting slides. 

One of the highlights of our meeting was a panel 
discussion entitled “A Dental Health Program For 
Your Community.” Dr. Roy Neumeister served as 
moderator. Dr. Wadi’ I. Sawabini, Director of the 
University of Vermont School Of Dental Hygiene, 
and Dr. Newton E. Howe were among the panel- 
ists. We were very pleased to have Dr. Howe with 
us as it gave the members of our association an 
opportunity to meet him in the capacity of State 
Dental Director. 

Miss Edna Bradbury, District Trustee, was pres- 


* ent at the convention and brought us greetings from 


the American Dental Hygienists’ Association. 


This year for the first time, our association will 
be represented at the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association Convention. Our President, Janet Wil- 
liams and Vice-President, Esther Coffey, will at- 
tend as delegate and alternate delegate. 

FstHer Corry 


Benes 


Left to Right: Miss Edna Bradbury, District 
Trustee; Miss Janet Williams, President; Miss 
Esther Coffey, Vice-President; Miss Alice Blackmer, 
Secretary-Treasurer—Vermont officers. 


New Hampshire 


The New Hampshire Dental Hygienists’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in conjunction 
with the New Hampshire Dental Society and the 
New Hampshire Dental Assistants’ Association at 
the Hotel Farragut at Rye Beach, New Hampshire, 
on June 24, 25, 26 and 27. Registration began on 
Sunday, June 24, with Marian Whidden serving as 
registrar. 

Dr. George Marion of Nashua, President of the 
New Hampshire Dental Society, welcomed us at 
our first meeting on Monday. Following our busi- 
ness meeting, Dr. William Farrington of Ports- 
mouth gave a very interesting and informative talk 
on “Psychosomatic Illnesses.” The New Hampshire 
Dental Assistants joined as at a cookout at noon. 
We then adjourned to tne ‘ecture room where a 
director of a Charm School in Dover, N.H. gave 
many helpful hints for a charming personality. 

At the annual business meeting the new officers 
were installed. Our new President, Dixie Soukaris 
of Dover, presented outgoing President Barbara 
Grandin of Keene with the Past President's pin. 
On the evening of the 26th we were guests of the 
New Hampshire Dental Society at a banquet and 
dance. 

Mary Faivey 
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Maine 


The goth Annual Meeting, June 21, 22, 1956, 
at the Samoset, Rockland, Maine, turned out to be 
one of our best meetings and a most interesting 
and informative assortment of speakers were en- 
joved throughout our two days. 

The first general session got off to a good start 
‘Thursday, with our President, Jeanette Williams, 
presiding. There were eleven) members present 
and one guest. Dr. Raymond Malone, President, 
Maine Dental Society, extended greetings to us and 
we were welcomed to all general sessions of the 
Dental Society. Following President Malone's 
greetings, we were audience to a most interesting 
panel, made up of Dorothy Woodcock, Nutrition 
Consultant from the Maine Department of Health 
and Welfare; Kathryn Briwa, from the U. of M., 
Extension Service; and Mr. Siguard Knudson, Di- 
rector of School Lunch Programs in Portland. In 
the panel's topic of “What's New in Nutrition,” 
slides were shown with an explanation of how de- 
ficiencies of the vitamins affect the health of a 
tooth, They talked about recent nutritional de- 
velopments based on questions sent in by our mem- 
bers and touched briefly on fluoridation, 

After resting awhile we went to the clambake 
put on by the Dental Society. Everyone wore 
lobster bibs and chefs hats and ate to the tune 
of gay music in the background. In the evening 
we were invited to the Dental Society’s barn dance 
and that was a pleasant end to a busy day of 
numerous activities. 

The second general session got underway when 
our Trustee in District I, Edna Bradbury, talked 
to us on “The Role Of The Dental Hygienist In 
Dental Health Education.” She explained why 
we should orient the principles of dental health 
with those of public health. She stressed the use 
of visual aids with patients and the promotion of 
education to patients through good public rela- 
tions. Cleverly made visual aid booklets and 
slides made by the students at Forsyth this past 
vear were on exhibit and these were very colorful 
and useful. 

One of the highlights of the convention came 
when we joined the Dental Society in hearing Dr. 
Jacob Seidenberg of Boston, Massachusetts, who 
spoke on “Hypnosis in Dentistry.” We were in- 
terested to learn the methods used in hypnotism 
and on what types of individuals it proves most 
effective. Dr. Seidenberg gave an excellent demon- 
stration of his skill by hypnotizing a young dentist 
on the platform before us. 

After luncheon our business meeting was called 
to order, The annual reports were heard from our 
President and all of the committee chairman who 
were present. Instead of putting more money into 
the Student Loan Fund, it was voted that if feasi- 
ble, enough money be drawn from the Fund in 
order to finance the composition of the dental 
hygiene brochure so that this project can be com- 


pleted by September. This was decided to be done 
with the intention of returning the money to the 
Student Loan Fund as soon as the funds are avail- 
able. 

The following motions were made and seconded: 

That a committee be chosen to sit in with a com- 
mittee from the Dental Society to discuss ways and 
means of financing the brochure. 

‘That the Executive Committee make up a budget 
to be presented for approval at the next organiza- 
tion in September, 

That the Legislative Committee prepare Consti- 
tution By-Laws for publication when so instructed. 

Our new officers for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, Martha Whitman; Vice President, Nancy 
Nutting; Secretary, Nancy Leigh; Treasurer, Mar- 
jorie Linscott. Nominations for delegate al- 
ternate delegate at the convention in Atlantic City 
are to be, delegate, Jeannette Williams; alternate, 
Martha Whitman. The business meeting was ad- 
journed. 

Late in the afternoon, the Dental Society pre- 
sented Dr. Paul Losch, Harvard Dental School, 
Boston, Mass., who spoke on “Children’s Dentistry.” 
The close to this informative session was the 
Maine Dental Society Banquet. Dr. Parker Mann, 
having been elected President-Elect of the Dental 
Society, now becomes the new member of our Ad- 
visory Committee. 

This was the finale of our association’s activities 
for the year. We are anticipating another full 
and busy year in 1956-1957. 

NANCY NUTTING 


Massachusetts 


With the National Convention held in Atlantic 
City, many of our members, our delegate, Barbara 
Schulze, and alternate, Dorothy Bourdeau, attended 
and enjoyed the enthusiasm which characterizes the 
assemblies. 

The Fifth In-Service Training Course for Public 
Health Hygienists, sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health, Dental Division, in 
cooperation with Forsyth Dental Infirmary, was 
held recently at Forsyth. Forty-six Hygienists rep- 
resenting schools, health departments, hospitals, in- 
stitutions and industry were in attendance. 

Mrs. Louisa Boyd Stose, M.A., Instructor in 
Speech, English Department at Boston University 
presented “Your Speech Personality.” The presenta- 
tion outlined the speech mechanism and_ speech 
situation; composure, voice and diction. 

A panel discussion was held on “Fluoridation” 
and composed of dental hygienists who assumed 
the roles of “Chairman,” “Parent,” “The Opposi- 
tion” and “Dental Hygienist.” Various members of 
the group made extemporanous talks which were 
recorded and play back and constructive criticism 


was offered. This proved a very interesting and 


stimulating part of the program. 
“A Case Study” of the dental program of a fic- 
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titious town, East Heterodont, was discussed in 
group assignments. Many worthwhile recommenda- 
tions were arrived at, after the reports were read. 
James M. Dunning, D.D.S., M.P.H., Director, Den- 
tal Health Service Hygiene Department, Harvard 
University; Bruce D. Forsyth, D.M.D., Regional 
Dental Consultant, Region I, Public Health Service; 
David W. Hornbaker, D.M.D., William D. Wellock, 
D.M.D., M.P.H., Director Division of Dental 
Health, Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health; Alexander Maitland, D.M.D., Assistant 
Director, Division of Dental Health, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health, were consultants 
for the various groups. 

An excellent lecture on “Facts and Fallacies In 
Nutrition” by Elizabeth K. Caso, M.S., Nutritionist, 
and a very sparkling presentation on “You and 
Your Secondary School” was given by Mary Carr 
Baker, A.B., M.P.H., Personnel Training Super- 
Visor. 

The session on “Film Tactics” by Roger Jacques, 
M.Ed. was very well received. Mr. Jacques outlined 
“Film Values,” “Steps In Teaching With A Film,” 
and a preview, “How and Why.” 

A special “Better Breakfast” campaign will be 
featured in Boston this fall. A committee of com- 
munity and health leaders representing all seg- 
ments of the population are spearheading the 
breakfast. promotion sponsored by the New Eng- 
land Dairy and Food Council. Mrs. Margaret Ma- 
honey, Dental Hygiene Supervisor, Dental Divi- 
sion, Massachusetts Department of Dental Health, 
is representing the Massachusetts Dental Hygienists 
on the committee. She will explain that good break- 
fasts are a part of good hygiene to many dental 
hygiene groups. Breakfast furnishes one third of 
the required daily nutrients. Eating a good break- 
fast is a basic and practical slogan for all dental 
hygienists to tell their patients, This all-out cam- 
paign spreads the word of “Good Morning” to 
schools, hospitals, industries, scout and youth 
groups, libraries, restaurants, extension groups and 
special schools, 

In their classrooms, school children will find out 
the important reasons for eating a good breakfast. 
Rat feeding demonstrations will show the effects 
of a good breakfast. Surveys on breakfast habits 
will show need for improvement. Home Economics 
classes will teach the preparation of breakfasts. 
Dietitians will teach patients in hospitals that a 
good breakfast is essential for good health. In- 
dustrial nurses will tell workers that the mid- 
morning slump, and some accidents, are due to no 
breakfast. Scout and youth groups will have break- 
fast cook-outs. Restaurants promoted special break- 
fasts during the month of September. Special break- 
fast posters and table tents appeared in’ Boston 
restaurants. “Good Breakfast” releases were sent 
to the press, radio and TV during the fall pro- 
motion, 

Forsyth Alumnw Day will be held on Saturday, 
November 3, at the Hotel Kenmore, Boston. An 


excellent luncheon and speaker will feature the 
day. Miss Louisa Boyd Stose who is affiliated with 
Emerson College and an instructor in Speech at 
Boston University will talk on “Your Speech Per- 
sonality” and will present dramatic readings. 

We were all happy to welcome back our Presi- 
dent, Barbara Schulze, who toured Europe during 
the months of July and August. 

OLGA C, LAGANAS 


The “Newport Night” meeting of the Rhode IJs- 
land Dental Hygienists’ Association was held in 
May, 1956. The members enjoyed a thrilling ride 
in a Pierce Arrow and and Overland, which was 
driven by Dr. Jay Rice Moody. 


Picture #1: Left to Right: Dr. Moody, Helen Mc- 
Nally, Henrietta Samson, Muriel Ogden, Claire 
Thavenet. Standing: Frances Wurtz, Barbara Brown, 
Picture #2: Left to right: Rena Chernick, Frances 
Wuriz, Inga Blimberg. 


District III 
New York 
Dr. David B. Ast, Director of the Dental Bureau 
of the New York State Department of Health, was 
elected to honorary membership of our association 


at the annual meeting in May. Dr. Ast has long 
been a friend and promoter of dental hygiene and 
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is recognized internationally for his contribution to 
dental health through his work with sodium 
fluoride. We are looking forward to Dr. Ast’s 
participation at our next meeting. 

The Columbia University Dental Hygiene Alum- 
ne Association under the energetic leadership of 
Esther Halpern is completing plans for the An- 
nual Card Party in November. The proceeds from 
this affair maintain the Alumnz Scholarship 
Fund. 

Columbia Alumni were saddened in late May 
to learn of the death of Dr. William J. Gies. Dr. 
Gies, who taught at Columbia for many years, was 
instrumental in the formation of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Dental School and the American Associa- 
tion of Dental Schools, and was equally interested 
in the formation and growth of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Dental Hygiene School. ‘ 

The Eastman Dental Hygiene School Alumnx 
will not tarry long in Atlantic City once the An- 
nual Meeting is over, for they will be hurrying to 
Rochester, New York for their Ninth Annual Re- 
union: on October 6th. This affair gets under way 
at 9:go0 in the morning with Registration and the 
Annual Business Meeting at 10:00 A.M. followed 
by Luncheon at 12:30 P.M. Loretta Appel is Toast- 
mistress of the day with Nyla McAllister, the cur- 
rent President presiding over-all. Dr. Kathrine 
Koller of the University of Rochester, English De- 
partment is the guest speaker. I never cease to 
marvel at the reported attendance of this Alumnz 
affair, | have been informed that this year with the 
possibility of establishing a scholarship an even 
greater turn-out is anticipated. This group should 
be commended for their contribution to profes- 
sional growth and stimulation. 

Sybil Harris was recipient of the annual poster 
award from the Rochester Dental Hygiene Associa- 
tion this year. This award of one year’s member- 
ship in the state and national associations is 
given to a member of the graduating class of the 
Eastman School of Dental Hygiene for the best 
dental health poster of the year. 

Marion L. HOWELL 


District IV 


Pennsylvania 


In compiling recent figures for Pennsylvania 
dental hygienists, it is known that there have been 
over two thousand licensed in our state. Of these, 
over six hundred are active, and employed in the 
state. This is always a challenge to the Member- 
ship Committee, for the Committee continually 
urges all active hygienists to affiliate themselves 
with the state and national associations. ‘The first 
step toward the goal is to have all hygienists locally 
organized. ‘The state, at the last convention, ex- 
pressed the need and the willingness to assist com- 
ponent societies to organize and to continue activ- 
iy. 


Our State Association has been invited to con- 
tribute to the Pennsylvania State Dental Society 
Journal, We believe we can promote and maintain 
good relationships with our dentists by providing 
information on our activities, both group and 
individual. 

News from our Western Pennsylvania District 
informs us of a new Dental Hygiene Employment 
Agency organized there. Janet Gustafson has been 
appointed agent. The idea is to assist dentists, new 
hygienists, and any out-of-towners. This appears 
to be a worthwhile idea, for many sections of the 
country could utilize this type of contact agency. 

During the month of May, the Western Penn- 
sylvania members attended the Annual Mellon 
Institute Day, which was sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Dentistry. A ‘Testi- 
monial Dinner was scheduled in the evening for 
Ida Mae Stilley Maher and Happy, for their ¢on- 
tribution to dentistry. The dinner was sponsored 
by the Western Pennsylvania Odontological Society 
and the Auxiliary. Miss Marjorie Thornton, Presi- 
dent of the American Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion, the Mayor of Pittsburgh, and many other 
prominent Pittsburghers attended. We are happy 
to say that over three hundred dinner guests were 
present. Ida Mae and Happy deserved this recogni- 
tion for their work in the schools, offices, orphan- 
ages, hospitals and homes. The group conducted a 
“This Is Your Life” program and presented Ida 
Mae with a bound book of the program and an en- 
graved bracelet. 

The Philadelphia District Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation will have the pleasure of a second term 
of office by their past-president, Miss Margaret 
Madden, who will officiate as president for the 
year 1956-1957. The Philadelphia group has an- 
nounced the dinner-meeting program plan for the 
next sessions, in preference to the regular monthly 
meeting. The month of February will schedule a 
Luncheon Meeting at the time of the February 
Philadelphia Greater County Dental Society Meet- 
ing. The group welcomes the recent graduates of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Temple Univer- 
sity, the junior members, and hopes to have the 
opportunity to extend a warm welcome to each one 
at the first meeting in October, 1956. 

During the summer months all organized ac- 
tivity is at a minimum. In September all societies 
prepare for the winter schedule. 

Nancy Waldeck and Mabel Bottomley represented 
Pennsylvania at the national meeting in Atlantic 
City, as delegate and alternate-delegate. 

Dororuy KIssiNGer 


New Jersey 


After a quiet summer of vacationing and in- 
activity in our association, the New Jersey Dental 
Hygienists’ started this year’s activities on the eve 
of the national convention in Atlantic City, 

‘The Hotel Dennis was the site of the President's 
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Tea and Reception for the newly licensed mem- 
bers. The June report from the State Board of 
Dental Examiners announced that fifty-six candi- 
dates had successfully passed the examinations. 
Fourteen of these hygienists were from out of state. 

At this informal reception, Margaret Kennedy, 
our President, welcomes the new hygienists as we 
sat relaxed in her rooms at the Dennis. The party 
was truly a get-acquainted affair, and the large 
group attending had a very enjoyable time. 

The national meeting held in our own state put 
all the New Jersey members in an_ enthusiastic 
spirit. There was a large representation of our 
association present to attend all the scientific ses- 
sions and social functions. Myrna Krolick presented 
a clinic on, “Explaining The Benefits Of Fluorides 
To The Patient.” All of us enjoyed acting as hos- 
tesses to the out-of-state visitors. 

Mary ANNE HANLON 


District V 
Maryland 


On June 4 the Maryland Dental Hygienists were 
invited by the Southern Maryland Dental Society 
to attend its annual dinner meeting held in Silver 
Spring. Included among the table clinics presented 
during the evening was “The Dental Hygienist in 
Community Service” conducted by Lillian Shen- 
ker. This clinic, which was given at the national 
convention in San Francisco last year, describes 
the work of our volunteer dental health program 
in Montgomery County. Everyone present showed 
much interest in Lillian’s story. 

State boards were given in Maryland in the 
middle of June. For the first time we were 
able to give a luncheon for the dental hygienists 
taking the examinations. On June 20 three of our 
officers, Helen Briggs, Gloria Lazarus and Anne 
Jacobs were hostesses at Hutzler’s Tea Room in 
Baltimore, to those of the aspirants who were able 
to join them. Since they are so full of vim, vigor 
and good ideas, we are anticipating some enthusi- 
astic new members. 

With another first, Gloria Lazarus represented 
the Baltimore City Health Department hygienists 
on the TV program, “Your Family Doctor” on 
August 10. For her part, Gloria gave a tooth brush- 
ing demonstration and diet talk to one of her 
young patients. 

During the summer all our members were asked 
their preference for association work, and with this 
information our President, Helen Briggs, has 
chosen the committees. Helen also has planned 
her ambitious program for the year. Beginning 
September 24, we will have monthly study club 
meetings, alternating between the Silver Spring 
area, and Baltimore. We will have speakers from 
the local dental groups, and will also have mem- 
bers of our own group discuss the various fields of 
dental hygiene in which they are employed. Recent 


graduates will brief us on the latest techniques 
from the schools, and book reviews will keep us 
up with the new literature of special interest to us. 

The volunteer dental health and education com- 
mittee will continue to cooperate with the Mont- 
gomeiy County Public Health Dentists. This year 
we are planning some recruiting talks to senior 
high school classes. Other ideas are under con- 
sideration to decide on the best ones for our con- 
centration. 

Many of us reported good vacations this year, 
but that won't stop a fine Maryland representa- 
tion at Atlontic City. 

FRANCES ARMENTROUT 


District of Columbia 


Ann S. Coombs, who served our group as Presi- 
dent in 1954, has been elected to that office a 
second time. Ann has been active as a Trustee and 
national committee member in the past year. Sup- 
porting her in this year’s activities are: Kay Beau- 
det as Vice-President, Elizabeth Ann Rispoli as 
Secretary, and Constance Laperle as Treasurer. 
Barbara Durning takes her place on the Board of 
Trustees. 

In case any one wondered who Peg “Covey” 
was in the July Journal report, the correct name 
is, of course, Coffey. The Coffeys are now en- 
sconced at the Courthouse Country Club in Fair- 
fax, Virginia, providing a delightful prospect for 
future meetings. 

New members accepted since our last report are 
Suzanne Weaver, now Thompson, and Marjorie 
Newman. The present membership is fifty dental 
hygienists. 

A Study Club is being formed under the leader- 
ship of Rita Fitzpatrick, who is employed at the 
Dental Clinic of Georgetown University Hospital. 
We expect to have a program arranged by the 
October meeting. 

Also in the planning stage is our monthly bul- 
letin, for which we are still trying to negotiate 
sponsorship. The first issue should go out in Oc- 
tober. 


ALICE REED ANDERSON 
West Virginia 

The Greenbrier Hotel was the setting for the 
50th meeting of the West Virginia State Dental 
Society. The West Virginia Dental Hygienists were 
privileged to have as guest and speaker, Miss Mar- 
garet Swanson, Executive Secretary of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association, Inc. 

Dr. L. T. McClure of Huntington, discussed 
“Hypnosis in Dentistry” with Carolyn Baumgard- 
ner as subject. 

Newly elected officers are: Helen Nolan, Presi- 
dent; Virginia Ghaphery, Vice-President; Freddy 
Sassas, Secretary; Ora Mae Campbell, Treasurer. 

This meeting was well attended and we earnestly 
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hope for a larger attendance from our group when 
the next meeting convenes in 1957. 

Wheeling hygienists honored their bosses and 
wives at a picnic held at Oglebay Park in June. 
This affair was so successful that the membership 
voted to make it an annual affair. 

We wish to make note of the help and guidance 
offered by Miss Margaret Swanson. 

SALLY WIEDETZ 


District VI 
Georgia 

We, of Georgia, are looking forward to the fall of 
1956 and our new year of 1957, for besides the 
regular monthly meetings of our study group, we 
are fortunate enough to find that our association 
is growing. We are securing new members, stimulat- 
ing enthusiasm in our “back slider” members, and 
enjoying these monthly meetings with inspirational 
programs. 

Our delegate, Collette Daniels, and Ann Rags- 
dale, as alternate delegate, will attend the national 
meeting, in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Our state meeting will convene in Atlanta, 
Georgia, at the DeSoto Hotel, October 21 through 
October 24, 1956. Mildred Jackson and Pearle Lind- 
sey, of Savannah, Georgia, are arranging plans for 
the meeting. Program Chairman, Jane Tucker, has 
scheduled a full program, and we members are 
looking forward to the meeting since Savannah 
is a well known convention city. A breakfast on 
Tuesday morning, October 23, will honor our 
President, Maime Carnell, and will be a highlight 
of our entertainment. We are invited to attend 
the Dentists’ Annual Shore Dinner, with entertain- 
ment and dancing, at the beautiful Oglethorpe 
Hotel. 

The Georgia State Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion is proud of the fact that they have been 
invited to attend, if time permits, the scientific 
sessions of the Georgia State Dental Association. 

We hope to see yall in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

HELEN W. ADAMS 


‘Tennessee 


The organizational meeting for the Middle 
Tennessee Dental Hygienists’ Society was held 
August 1, 1956 in the home of Audrey Schmitt, 
Nashvilie. The Constitution and Bylaws were 
adopted, subject to approval of the ‘Tennessee 
Dental Hygienists’ Association. 

Officers elected were: President, Audrey Schmitt; 
Vice-President and Program Chairman, Dorothy 
O’Brien; Secretary and Treasurer, Elma Lou 
Cashion. Those attending the meeting were Au- 
drey Schmitt, Mary Alice Brown, DeLoraine Zim- 
mermann and ‘Lorene Hill of Nashville; Ruth 
Sisk of Pulaski; Elma Lou Cashion of Winchester; 


Dorothy O’Brien of Chattanooga and Lucille M. 
Bowman of Knoxville. 

The dental hygiene students at the University 
of Tennessee, are looking forward to the arrival 
of g2 students who will make up a new dental 
hygiene class. Our best wishes to these girls in 
their fourth quarter, who will soon take their 
place beside us in a profession to be proud of, 
not only for what it gives the individual but what 
it enables her to do for others. 

The Chattanooga members were fortunate to be 
able to attend the Dental Seminar held at the 
Read House the last week of June. A wealth of 
knowledge was offered to us by Dr. William Mann 
of the University of Michigan. We had eight pres- 
ent at the luncheon meeting before attending the 
Seminar. 

MARTHA’ LAWSON 


Middle Tennessee Dental Hygiene Society 

Front row, left to right: Dorothy O’Brien, Chat- 
tanooga; Loren Hill, Nashville; Ruth Sisk, Pulaski; 
Lucille M. Bowman, Knoxville. 
Second row, left to right: Audrey Suhmitt, Nash- 
ville; Elma Lou Cashion, Winchester; Mary Alice 
Brown, Nashville; DeLoraine Zimmerman, Nash- 
ville. 


Florida 


In May, 1956, the Florida Dental Hygienists’ 
Association held the annual meeting at the Eden 
Roc Hotel in Miami Beach, Florida. 

We were very pleased to attend the opening ses- 
sion of the Florida Dental Society, after which we 
elected our new officers for the coming year. This 
meeting was conducted by our very capable Presi- 
dent, Jane Bartlett. Our new officers: President, 
Ellene Kerr; Vice-President, Martha Martin; Re- 
cording Secretary, Georgianna Logan; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Maryln McDermott; Treasurer, Billie 
Burr; Delegate to National Meeting, Ellene Kerr; 
Alternate Delegate, Pat White. 

A relaxing end to a busy day was had at a 
Calypso Buffet sponsored by the Miami Dental 
Hygienists’ Society, at the Miami Yacht Club. 
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The second day brought a program of most in- 
teresting and informative speakers. Dr. Jay H. 
Eshleman of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, spoke on 
“Public Relations.” “The Relationship of Dental 
Hygiene To Restorative Dentistry” was presented 
by Dr. Gerald D. Stibbs, Seattle, Washington. A 
film, “The Extra Ingredient” was presented by 
Mr. R. J. Trinkle, X-Ray representative of A. I. 
duPont Company. 

Our final session included such highlights as 
installation officers, new president’s Address, com- 
mittee appointments, and to mark the Thirtieth 
Anniversary of the Florida Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation, our historian Pat McIntosh read a history 
of the past thirty years. 

In July 1956, the Florida Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation sponsored a tea in Jacksonville for the 
sixty-six applicants taking the State Board Ex- 
aminations. This is done to stimulate membership 
in the national and state associations. The North- 
east District acted as hostesses for the affair and 
we were very happy to have our state president, 
Miss Ellene Kerr, on hand to congratulate the 
girls and give them a word of confidence. 

In addition to the tea, I hear via the grapevine 
that the different component societies of the state 
are putting on different get-togethers to welcome 
and get acquainted with the girls. 

Members in Florida have been busy planning 
for the national meeting in Atlantic City. 

MARYLN McDermorr 


FLORIDA OFFICERS 


| 


Left to right: Retiring-Recording-Secretary, Marilyn 
Chapin; Treasurer, Billie Burr; Retiring-President, 
Jane Bartlett; Newly Installed President, Ellene 
Kerr; Alternate-Delegate, Pat White; Vice-President, 
Martha Martin; Corresponding-Secretary, Marilyn 
McDermott. 


District VII 
Wisconsin 


Miss Elizabeth Linn, Director of Dental Hygiene 
at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has been promoted to the rank of Associate Pro- 
fessor. Miss Linn is also an officer of the American 
Dental Hygientists’ Association. 

The current school year activities closed with 


the Wisconsin State Board examinations in June. 
They were held at Marquette University. A 
luncheon, prepared by Father MacEvoy of the 
Dental School staff, was served. Father “Mac” is 
an outstanding person who has done much for 
the spiritual and physical needs of all enrolled at 
Marquette Dental School. The hostesses were mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion. 

Ground was broken for a new wing at Mar- 
quette Dental School. Progress marches on. 

Organization activities are somewhat curtailed 
during the summer months. Conversation when 
meeting or hearing from other hygienists center 
around vacation plans. Some saved their vacation 
time for the national meeting at Atlantic City. 

Marie HETTENBACH 


Indiana 


Surprise! We're finally back in business after a 
year-long absence. This reporter will endeavor to 
keep Indiana in the news. 

The Indiana State Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion’s Tenth Annual Meeting was held May 20, 21 
and 22. Events began with the Indiana University 
Dental Hygienists’ Alumni Meeting. Immediately 
following, the Indianapolis Dental Hygienists’ So- 
ciety was hostess at an open house given in the 
Dental Hygiene Suite. This second annual event 
introduced the Indiana University Dental Hy- 
giene students to the members of our association. 

Clinics presented at the state meeting were: 
“Dental Service At The Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Indianapolis,” Helen Beckett; “Defense of 
Fort Molar,” Juanita Schisler; “Custom Tailored 
Toothbrushing,’” Ann Keenan; “Practical Approach 
To Nutrition In The Child Patient,’ Marcella 
Mitchell; and, “Dental Health Education for Ele- 
mentary Schools,” Janice Mallory and Marilyn 
Kirchenbauer. 

The Indiana Dental Hygienists’ Association’s An- 
nual Luncheon was held in the Lincoln Hotel 
this year, due to the great number attending. Mrs. 
Clara Aulback’s fascinating talk on “Flowers in 
a Woman’s Life” lent much gaiety to the occasion. 
Mrs, Aulback demonstrated many different floral 
arrangements, and in conclusion to her talk, she 
distributed the bouquets to the delight of many 
a lucky winner. 

After the luncheon, a program of educational 
interest was arranged for the hygienists. The pro- 
gram included the following talks: “Periodontia,” 
Dr. J. S. McKenzie and Dr. H. M. Swenson; “Special 
Problems In Dentistry For Children,” Dr. W. F. 
Via and Dr. R. E. McDonald. 

The business session of our state meeting was 
called to order by the President, Ann Ackerman. 
After the reports from the officers were given and 
unfinished and new business discussed, the nomina- 
tion election and installation of new officers took 
place. The new officers are: Lillian Dahl, President: 
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Joan Kline, Vice-President; Marjorie Lloyd, Secre- 
tary; Juanita Schisler, Treasurer; and Elizabeth 
Gilchrist, Three-Year Trustee. 

Everyone will agree it was one.of the best meet- 
ings we ever had, thanks to the hard work of the 
officers and committee women. 

Our congratulations to the June “56” graduates 
of the Indiana University School of Dental Hy- 
giene. We sincerely hope you are well satisfied and 
progressing rapidly in your new _ profession. 

MARCELLA MITCHELL 


District VII—INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Senior Dental Hygienist Janice Mallary 


Clinic: “Dental Health Education For Elementary 
Schools” 


Miss Ann Keenan 


Clinic: “Custom-Tailored Toothbrushing.” 


Miss Juanita Shisler 
Clinic: “The Defense Of Fort Molar.” 


Left to right, top: Past-President, Mrs. Mildred 
Smith; President, Miss Zerah Mann; Treasurer, 
Miss Martha Moody. 

Left to right, bottom row: Secretary, Mrs. Marceila 
Steinhauser; President-Elect, Miss Doris Kaufman. 


District VIII 


Iowa 


The Executive Board of the Iowa Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association has made plans for the com- 
ing year. We have had the program made up in 
booklet form which includes the chairmen of the 
various committees both for the year’s work and 
for the state convention. We included a roster of 
the members and these have been sent to all mem- 
bers. We are looking forward to a very interesting 
year. Our first meeting was a picnic to honor the 
new dental hygienists working in our area. 

There were twenty-seven hygienists who took 
the Iowa State Boards and were granted licenses. 
This makes us very happy and we hope that many 
of them will be working in the state. Personal 
letters were sent to each encouraging them to be- 
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come members of the hygienists’ association, wher- 
ever they were located. We are gaining in num- 
bers, and, with the school at the State University, 
we should grow each year. We are especially happy 
that we are recruiting such responsible girls who 
are ready with new ideas, and who will work to 
carry them through. 

A number of our members attended the national 
meeting in Atlantic City, N.J., which was a wonder- 
ful experience for each of them. 

MARIF. R. SIPPLE 


Kansas 


The Kansas Dental Hygienists’ Association held 
the annual meeting, May 14 to May 17, 1956, at 
the Hotel Kansan, Topeka. Mrs. Mildred Smith 
presided. 

Following registration, the open sessions sched- 
uled Mr. Lester M. Goodell, LL.B., attorney for 
the Kansas Dental Board, as guest speaker. 

Tuesday morning we attended the dentists’ lec- 
tures, and had the pleasure of hearing O. B. Coo- 
mer, D.D.S., Louisville, Kentucky, on the subjects 
of “The Use of Auxiliary Personnel In Augmenting 
The Service Of The Dentist,” and “The Growing 
Interdependence Of Medicine And Dentistry.” 

Tuesday noon the Hygienists’ Luncheon was held 
on the Roof Garden, and the assistants and em- 
ployers were invited to attend. 

Wednesday morning scheduled “The Dental Film 
and the Proper Processing Procedures.” Wednes- 
day afternoon we had the pleasure of hearing Dr. 
Balint Orban, Chicago, Illinois, lecture on “The 
Practical Approach to Periodontal Problems.” 

The Advisory Board Breakfast was held Thurs- 
day morning and following this we attended the 
lecture by Dr. Meigs Jones of Kansas City, Missouri, 
on “How to Produce More Dentistry with Less 
Overhead.” 

Table Clinics were presented on Thursday after- 
noon. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Miss Zerah Mann; Vice-President, Miss Doris Kauf- 
man; Secretary, Mrs. Marcella Steinhauser; Treas- 
urer, Miss Martha Moody. 

The Mid-Winter Meeting will be held in To- 
peka, Kansas, and the following annual meeting 
will be held in Wichita, Kansas. 

The Lawrence-Topeka Dental Hygienists’ Study 
Group was organized in August, 1955. We now 
have a membership of four Lawrence hygienists and 
five from Topeka, Kansas. We have scheduled edu- 
cational monthly meetings, alternating between the 
two cities. The members made the favors for the 
Hygienists’ Luncheon at the state meeting in To- 
peka, Kansas. A constitution was formed and 
adopted and it has now been approved by the 
state association. Officers for 1956-1957 are: Presi- 
dent, Miss Zerah Mann; President-Elect, Miss Olive 
Gaiser; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Graber. 


The Wichita Study Club met in June at Eliza- 
beth’s Restaurant for dinner, after which the mem- 
bers were invited to Mrs. Vivian Carter's residence 
for a short business meeting. Since this was our 
last meeting before a short summer recess, it was 
more of a social affair, and Vivian showed movies 
of previous State and Mid-Winter Meetings. The 
next meeting is scheduled for September, 1956. 


DorotHy GRABER 


Colorado 


In May the Colorado Hygienists had the pleas- 
ure of entertaining our bosses at a “Boss” Nite din- 
ner. The dinner was held at Bauer's at Cherry 
Creek and a most enjoyable time was had by every- 
one, including the bosses. Our guest speaker, Bill 
Prescott, spoke to us on the subject of advertising 
and how it affects us in relation to dentistry and 
other aspects. His talk was entitled, “I Wonder 
Where the Yellow Went” but we never did find 
out where it went. 

A brunch was held in June for the hygienists 
who were in Denver to take the State Boards. The 
Brunch was held the day preceding the Board so 
as to give the girls a chance to meet the other 
hygienists who would be taking the examinations, 
as well as those who had taken it before. We were 
especially pleased to have such a large number of 
girls planning to stay in Colorado, they will be a 
welcome addition to our state association. 

During the summer months we have been rather 
inactive as far as business meetings, but we did 
plan a summer social, which gave us a chance to 
become better acquainted with the many new hy- 
gienists who will be making their homes in Colo- 
rado. 


PHYLLIS KEMPKES 


Arkansas 


Representatives of the Arkansas Dental Hvy- 
gienists’ Association attended the Professional 
Weekend of the Petit Jean Health Education Work- 
shop, at the Petit Jean State Park on June 16-17th. 
Local and national health-education authorities 
participated in the program. Preliminary plans 
were formulated for the 2nd Biennial Dental 
Health Conference to be held in conjunction with 
this workshop in June, 1957. 

The Little Rock members of the Arkansas As- 
sociation took the candidates for the Arkansas 
Board Examination, Miss Margie Fritz and Mrs. 
Dixie Collums, out to dinner one evening during 
their stay in town for the examinations. 

During the Arkansas State Dental Seminar in 
Hot Springs a one day “special meeting” will be 
held October 28th. 


FRANCES GOODENOUGH 
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Mississippi 


The annual meeting of the Mississippi Dental 
Hygienists’ Association was held in Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, June 11, 12 and 13, 1956. 

At the business meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, Mary C. Ward, Jackson; 
Secretary, Marie Rutledge, Greenwood; Treasurer, 
Elizabeth Kimmons, Jackson; Reporter, Kathryn T. 
Ballard, Vicksburg. 

We enjoyed several scientific sessions and social 
hours with the state dental society. Of special in- 
terest was a paper presented to our group by Dr. 
C. M. McEachern of Jackson, concerning the his- 
tory of the use of sugar. We were all inspired by 
Dr. McEachern to preach the ills of sugar con- 
sumption with renewed vigor and some new factual 
ammunition. 

Five hygienists passed the June board. We hope 
they will all practice in our state for we need them. 
We are losing two of our present members. Miss 
Gay Bullard married and retired from practice in 
July, and Sammy Parham is leaving for the great 
Southwest this summer. Our best wishes go to both 
of these girls. 

We are now anticipating a good year under the 
direction of our new officers. 


KATHRYN T. BALLARD 


District IX 
Oregon 


The exciting news from Oregon is that of the 
new dental school recently completed in Portland. 
The entire building reaches eight stories with a 
ground level on which is located the modern De- 
partment of Dental Hygiene. The large semi- 
circular clinic is of pale sea-foam green and _ yel- 
low and consists of twenty units, with areas for 
twenty more to be added in the future. There is 
also a room provided solely for sterilization of 
instruments. Another feature of the departinent 
is a large demonstration room which has been out- 
fitted with an entire unit and chair. Adjoining 
these clinical rooms are the business offices of the 
department including those of Miss Evelyn Han- 
non, the department head, Mrs. Rachel Espey, 
clinical instructor, and the office of the secretary- 
receptionist. 

Dedicatory ceremonies are scheduled for Sep- 
tember 13, 14, and 15, 1956, which will draw 
alumni and faculty from the entire United States. 

The Oregon State Dental Hygienists’ Association 
planned a meeting September 14, 1956 at which a 
member of the Portland fluoridation committee 
spoke to our group, and assisted us in the organi- 
zation of the campaign to support fluoridation. 
This issue will appear on the ballot in November. 

This meeting included the eleven new graduates 
of the Dental Hygiene Department of the Dental 


School of the University of Oregon who are still 
Junior members of the ‘association. 
MARILYN M, SrRATFORD 


Southern California 


It is a pleasure to report another year of growth 
for the Southern California State Dental Hy- 


- gienists’ Association. We now have one-hundred 


and eighty-five members and_ seventy-five junior 
members. 

At the time of the national meeting in San 
Francisco, October, 1955, the conflict in our na- 
tional and state constitutions was resolved. It was 
voted that both the Northern California State 
Dental Hygienists’ Association, and the Southern 
State California Dental Hygienists’ Association 
have the right of representation at the national 
meetings, by a delegate and an alternate-delegate. 
We now longer find the need to rotate with 
Northern California, but can elect a delegate and 
alternate to the national meetings each year. 

The Executive Board met the fourth Wednesday 
of each month at the homes of members. A dinner 
meeting followed by a speaker, was held the third 
Wednesday of each month. 

Our Thirteenth Annual State Meeting was 
scheduled April 29, 30, and May 1, 1956, at the 
Statler Hotel. The meeting opened with a member- 
ship tea, Sunday, April 29, which was scheduled 
for all registered dental hygienists. Monday, April 
go, our program was highlighted by Hamilton G. B. 
Robinson, D.D.S., who spoke on “Tongues.” We 
were indebted to the Southern California State 
Dental Association for “loaning” us this speaker. 
General business and election of officers was con- 
ducted at the general sessions. Robert ‘Taylor, 
Ph.D., was our President’s Luncheon speaker, and 
his subject, “Personality Development.” The in- 
stallation of officers was conducted by Alfred 
Rouda, D.D.S. A drawing for our scholarship 
benefit was conducted by our Ways and Means 
Chairman, Beverly Bell. Our S.C.S.D.H.A. scholar- 
ship award was established at our annual meeting 
last year. The scholarship is to be awarded each 
year at the University of Southern California to a 
deserving student entering the field of dental hy- 
giene. The funds for this project come from our 
annual benefit drive. Jerome Weinberg, D.D5S., 
spoke to us on Tuesday morning, May 1, on “Child 
Management,” and Joseph C. Risser, M.D., spoke 
on “Posture Problems of the Dental Hygienist.” 
Thelma Humelbaugh, R.D.H., showed a movie, 
“Let’s Play Dentist,’ which she organized in the 
San Gabriel Schoo] System. Shirley Shannon Asche, 
R.D.H., presented a clinic on “Instrument Sharpen- 
ing.” This was followed by a panel discussion, 
moderated by Irene Murphy, R.D.H., on the “Prac- 
ticing Dental Hygienist.” This panel emphasized 
the manner in which the hygienist can be inte- 
grated into the private practice. 
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Our Education Committee, under the leadership 
of Janice Hawley, was very active this year. A 
post-graduate course in x-ray technique was pre- 
sented at the University of Southern California on 
January 20 to 22, by William Wainwright, D.DS., 
and on March 3, Dr. Balint Orban, conducted a 
post-graduate course on “Instrumentation.” This 
year, for the first time, our members participated 
in the Dental Health Week. Members of our 
association attended meetings of the Dental Health 
Week Planning Committee, and were active in the 
programs in Norwalk and Inglewood. Clinics were 
presented at the University of Southern California 
Dental Alumni Day, and the January meeting of 
the American Society of Dentistry For Children. 
Silent clinics were presented at each of our monthly 
meetings. Ruth Weinstein served as Chairman of 
our philantropic project at’ the Sister Kenny Polio 
Hospital, in El Monte. Under the supervision of 
Ben Patton, D.D.S., patients are examined and 
given prophylactic care by volunteer hygienists. 
This is the only program of its kind in the United 
States. 

Our component society in San Diego has grown 
under the leadership of President, Ruth Martin. 
Their slogan “Support the Organization Which 
Supports You,” has been their theme this year, 
and has been accomplished through improved 
attendance, greater active participation, and in- 
creased membership. Their speakers for the past 
year have been varied and much of their dental 
education has come through their speakers at the 
meetings held each month. In the field of public 
education they were happy to be able to extend, 
successfully, their Junior High School Dental Slogan 
Contest, to the city and county, public and pa- 
rochial schools, and one private school The esti- 
mated number of students reached was «3,850. 

Volunteer work is being done at the San Diego 
County Hospital, and at the Children’s Dental 
Health Center, by their members. 

The Pacific Coast Conference is being held in 
San Diego, in the fall of 1957, and work has al- 
ready started on this. 

‘The newly elected officers for San Diego are as 
follows: President, Wilma Poland; President-Elect, 


Shirley Asche; Vice-President, Beverly Quon; Sectre- 
tary, Muriel A’Bell; Treasurer, Ann Ruplinger. 
The newly elected officers of the Southern Cali- 
fornia State Dental Hygienists’ Association are: 
President, Joanne Willenbacher; President-Elect, 
Elsie Mepham; Vice-President, Beverly Hill; Secre- 
tary, Rita Roth; Corresponding Secretary, Loretta 
Jung; Treasurer, Virginia Foren; Board Members, 
Janis Hawley and Past-President, Irene Murphy. 
We are grateful to Doctor E. W. Halvorson for 
serving as our liaison officer with the Southern 
California State Dental Association again this 
year, and for the cooperation received from the 
Southern California State Dental Association Execu- 
tive-Secretary, Mr. James Robinson, and from 
Doctor Stuart Neblitt and members of the Board 
of Dental Examiners. 
Rira A. 


‘TEACHING DENTAL HEALTH 


(Continued from page 203) 


properly prepared educational material for 
her community and schools. 

Methods and technics usable in effective 
dental health teaching of the public are 
innumerable. Although time is essential in 
overcoming traditionally accepted miscon- 
ceptions of health held by individuals or 
groups, in-roads have been made. Caries 
preventive methods are now available and 
well established. It is the task of the pro- 
fession, the hygienist and the dentist, to 
accomplish acceptance by the public. The 
dental hygienist has the qualifications and 
ability. She must also assume the responsi- 
bility. 

201 State Office Bldg. 
617 Cumberland Ave., S.W. 
Knoxville 16, Tennessee 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


Miss Mazjorne Thornton, President 1115 Equitable Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
Mrs, March Fong; President-Elect 4263 St. Andrews Road, Oakland, California 
Miss Beth Linn, First Vice-President ............ Route 3, West Shoreland Drive, Thiensville, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Helen Garvey, Second Vice-President .............. sees aerate 959 Fisher Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Miss Tillie Ginsburg, Third Vice-President ............. Hector, Minnesota 
Miss Margaret E. Swanson, Executive Secretary ...........- 1735 5 Eye Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
Miss Ruth M. Heck, Treasurer .........+5008+ . 1605 West Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
TRUSTEES 
Miss Edna Bradbury, District I, 1958 -.......... os > Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Miss Ethel Swimmer, District II, 1957 ........-. 125, Whittier Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Miss Cecile Rosenthal, District III, 1956 ................. .....1404 Noble Avenue, New York, New York 
Miss Irene Stankiewicz, District IV, 1958 ...........- ...6222 Elmwood Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Gavole Freed; District V, 1108 Gilpin Avenue, Wilmington, Delaware 
Mrs, Emma Mills Poindexterm, District VI, 1957 ..1812 Independence Rd. Greensboro. North Carolina 
Mrs. Margaret S. Hunt, District VII, 1956 ............... .....3501 South Harrison, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Miss Erna Heggemeyer, District VIII, 1958 ...........-+..-5 1325 East 16th Avenue, Denver, Colorado 
Miss Mary Marshall, District IX, 1957 ......... Dore One Or 408 Bellevue, North, Seattle, Washington 
Miss Sarah Hill, Past President +047 Monroe, Memphis, Tennessee 


CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETY OFFICERS 
To keep current the listing of state officers, please notify Central 
Office of all changes at least six weeks prior to publication months. 


President—Miss Bernice Johns, 3810 USAF Hospital, Maxwell AFB, Alabama 
+++ eSecretary—Miss Betty G. Farrow, 6515 3rd Avenue, South, Birmingham 


President—Miss Lorraine J. Carlson, 2255 E, Junita, Tucson 


-Secretary—Mrs. Mary Moss, 1106 E. Glenrosa, Phoenix 


President—Miss Donna Schaber, 25 Farvu Ct., North Little Rock 
+. + + «Secretary—Miss Alice Haberle, Veterans Adm. Hospital, N. Little Rock 


President—Mrs. Jane Groen, 622 Woodhams Rd., Santa Clara 


California (Northern) + -Secretary—Mrs. Perlina Nelson, 2531 Regent St., 217, Berkeley 


President—Miss Joan Willenbacher, 705 Ridgewide Drive, Monrovia 


California (Southern) . . sccretary—Miss Rita A. Roth, 1244 Alma St., Glendale 


President—Miss Catherine Gaffney, 1050 Pearl Street, Denver 


Colorado eee Secretary—Mrs, Phyllis Kempkes, 4891 Eaton, Denver 


President—Mrs. Evelyn Wohl, 189 Fox Street, Bridgeport 


Connecticut ..... . +. + »Secretary—Mrs, Frances Dolan, 400 Park Place, Bridgeport 


Delaware .. 


President—Miss Carolyn A. Roussos, 503 Med. Arts Bldg., Wilmington 
Secretary—Mrs. Betty R. Clark, 1110 N. Jackson, Wilmington 


President—Miss Barbara Durning, 3221 Conn. Ave., N.W 


District of Columbia .. . secretary—Miss Grace Sumrell, 4115 Davis Place, N.W. 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Iowa 


President—Miss Ellene Kerr, 2705 Atlantic Boulevard, Jacksonville 
+ + «Secretary—Miss Marlyn McDermott, 4804 River Basin Drive, South, Jacksonville 


President—Miss Mamie Carnell, 1586 Fernwood Circle, Brookhaven 
+ eee «Secretary—Mrs, Helen Adams, 1206 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 


President—Mrs, Agnes Okazaki, 1065-1 S. Beretania Street, Honolulu 
. . . « Secretary—Miss Jean Ishimura, 3466 Paalea Street, Honolulu 


President—Miss Evelyn Jansen, 11128 S. Halsted Street, Chicago 


+ Secretary—Miss Marilyn Janson, 1654 W. Farragut, Chicago 


Kansas . 


President—Miss Anne Ackerman, 1121 W. Michigan, Sm 
eee eSecretary—Miss Anne Keenan, 4103 S. Calhous, Ft. Wayni 


President—Miss Marie R. Sipple, 532 46th Street, Des Moines 


+++ «Secretary—Mrs. Germaine Johanningmeier, 1631 A Avenue, N.E., Cedar Rapids 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


President—Miss Zerah Mann, 1100 Harrison, Apt. 104, Topeka ) 


+ eSecretary—Mrs. Marcella Steinhauser, 509 Delaware, Hiawatha 


President—Miss Carol Moore, 931 Cherokee Road, Louisville 


ee + +e © Secretary—Miss Norma Elder, 2432 Glenmary Avenue, Apt. C-2, Louisville 


President—Miss Nora E. Nolan, 316 Vallette St., New Orleans 


Secretary—Miss Violet B. Dickens, 2015 Line Avenue, Shreveport 


President—Miss Jeannette Williams, R. 7 D. 1, Bath 
Secretary—Miss Nancy Nutting, R.F.D. , Oxford 


President—Miss Helen Briggs, 1908 Florida Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maryland  Secretary—Miss Gloria A. Lazarus, 13 East Read Street, Baltimore 


Massachusetts ...... 


President—Miss Barbara Schulze, 140 The Fenway, Boston 
+ - Secretary—Mips Olga Laganas, 118 Sanders Avenue, Lowell 
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Arizona 


Michigan ... 


Minnesota ... 


Mississippi ..... 
Nebraska ...... 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey .. 


North Carolina 


Oregon ..... 
Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


South Dakota 


Tennessee ... 


President—Miss Sally Meyer, 742 Glynn Ct., Detroit 
Secretary—Miss Lucille Klein, 15861 Montevista, Detroit 


President—Mrs. Donna Aker, 4143 17th Avenue, South, Minneapolis 
- Secretary—Mrs. Karen Ostroot, 1905 5th Avenue, North, Minneapolis 


President—Mrs. Betty Jane Evans, 204 E. Washington St., Greenwood 
«Secretary—Miss Marie Rutledge, Box 522, Greenwood 


President—Miss Mary Ann McDaniels, 1640 Lincoln 
- Secretary—Miss Beverly Ferguson, 539 South 27th, 


President—Mrs, Barbara Grandin, 27 Union St., Keene 
+ Secretary—Miss Charlotte Durette, 67 Kidder St., Manchester 


President—Miss Margaret M. Kennedy, 327 Jersey Street, Harrison 


teeoe ee we Secretary—Miss Mary Ann Hanlon, 106 Milton Place, South Orange 


New York ...... 


Virginia ..... 
Washington . 
West Virginia 


Wisconsin ... 


Scientific Sessions 


Miss Marion Howell 

170-10 Cedarcroft Road 
Jamaica Estates 
Jamaica, New York 


Legislative and Ethics 


Miss Enid Andrews 


245 Hawthorne 


Glencoe, Illinois 


Membership 


Miss Edith Wolfe 


835 Maison Blanche Bldg. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


President—Mrs. Carol L. Howe, 40 Barry Road, Rochester 
+ Secretary—Miss Janice Hall, 233 Avenue A, Rochester 


President—Mrs. Margaret J. Caine, 206 Edgeworth Apts., High Point 
+ Secretary—Miss Eleanor Forbes, 305 Pittsboro, Chapel Hiil 


President—Mrs. Willa Bouchy, 1544 Clovernoll, Cincinnati 
« Secretary—Mrs. Ruth Wertheimer, 2790 East 130 St., Cleveland 20 


President—Mrs. Mary Ann Maddocks, 5335 N.E. 38th, Portland 
« Secretary—Mrs. Charlotte Gephart, 9630 S.W. Eagle Lane, Beaverton 


President—Miss Mary Grim, 1341 Good St., Reading 
- Secretary—Mrs. Ella Ege, 503 High Blvd., Shillington 


President—Miss Frances Wurtz, 26 Firglade Avenue, Riverside 
+ Secretary—Mrs. Barbara Brown, 70 Sacket Street, Providence 


President—Miss Pat Wearmouth, 133 Capers Street, Greenville 
- Secretary—Mrs. Doris A. Wood, P.O. Box 94, Greenville 


President—Miss Ermald E. Cunningham, 917 7th Street, Rapid City 
* Secretary—Miss Rose DeHeer, 411 West 5th Avenue, Mitchell 


President—Miss DeLoraine Zimmerman, 619 Bennie Dillon Bldg., Nashville 
+ Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, 1085 Madison, Memphis 


President—Mrs, Florence DeSutter, 640 Oregon, Beaumont 
+ Secretary—Miss Jean Williams, 2423 Abrams Road, Dallas 


President—Miss Janet Williams, 224 Park Street, Benningto! 
+-Secretary—Miss Alice Blackmer, White River Valley Clinic, Randolph 


President—Mrs, Marleen Pitt, 811 East 59th Street, Richmond 
+ Secretary—Miss Anne R. Morrey, 1805 Monument Avenue, Richmond 


President—Miss Patricia A. McCullough, 6242 2nd Avenue, N.W., Seattle 
+ Secretary—Miss Emily-jean Whetstone, 225 Olympic Place, Seattle 


President—Mrs. Helen Nolan, 2025 Enslow Blvd., Huntington 
- Secretary—Miss Muriel Hutchinson, 1628% 3rd Ave., Huntington 


President—Mrs. Alice Morse, 3953 North Maryland Avenue, Shorewood 
- Secretary—Miss Mary Anne Kresse, 3169 South 42nd Street, Milwaukee 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Dental Health Insurance 
Mrs. Martha Fales Miss Betty Krippene 
Brookline Health Department Boyd Street 
Dental Health Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Brookline, Massachusetts 
Reorganization of Trustee 
Education and Licensure Districts 


Mrs. Frances Dolan Mrs. Alice Lee Turner 
525 Lincoln Avenue 29 Estrella 
Bridgeport, Connecticut Piedmont, California 
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THREE REASONS WHY 


LAVORIS IS PREFERRED 


“MUCH MORE THAN A MOUTHWASH” 
is a phrase we often use when talking about 
Lavoris. And it may very well be the reason 
Lavoris is used by so many dentists at the chair. 
If you are not familiar with Lavoris and its 
many uses, perhaps the following tips will be 
of interest to you. 


FOR BETTER IMPRESSIONS—A vigorous 
rinse with Lavoris will remove mucus accumu- 
lations and thereby prevent air pockets in the 
impressions. Its astringent action will contribute 
to a sharp, snug impression by toning and con- 
stringing soft tissues. 


AFTER PROPHYLAXIS—A cotton roll sat- 
urated in Lavoris and laid along the gum margins 
for a few minutes following the scaling of teeth 
will relieve soreness. It will also help control 
minor hemorrhage; will tone and constringe the 
tissues. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE—The pleasant, 
spicy flavor of Lavoris appeals to children, so 
use it freely when working with them. The red 
color will disguise blood and allay their fears. 
The use of Lavoris at the chair will encourage 
them in the habit of sensible mouth care. 


The 
Sparkling 
Red Mouthwash 
That Tastes Good... 
Does Good! 


THE LAVORIS COMPANY 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Traineeships in Public Health 


The Health Amendment Act of 1956 (P-L. 911) 
authorizes the Public Health Service to establish a 
program of traineeships for graduate or specialized 
public health training for professional public health 
personnel whose professional skills are required in 
modern public health practice. 

The primary objective of this program is to bring 
new people into the field of public health through 
providing postgraduate training opportunities for 
men and women who have completed their basic 
professional education. The training program is de- 
signed to supplement, and not to replace, the train- 
ing activities currently being sponsored by State and 
local governments. 

Dental hygienists will be particularly interested 
to know that a limited number of traineeships are 
available for them on both the pre-bachelor’s and 
postgraduate level. Individuals who have taken their 
basic, professional training, who are currently 
licensed in one State, and who are eligible for public 
health training may apply for a traineeship. Appli- 
cants must be accepted by a training institution be- 
fore applying for a stipend under this program. 

The traineeships are generally awarded for a 
period not to exceed twelve months. The trainee- 
ships cover the cost of tuition, and fees, as well as a 
monthly stipend for living expenses. 

Preference will be given to qualified individuals 
who have not had more than two year’s experience 
in public health and who have had less than one 
year of graduate or specialized training. In addition, 
consideration will be given by the Public Health 
Service to the following: Age (preference for candi- 
dates under 35); geographical distribution; replies 
received from references; candidate’s plans for using 
the training provided; and the candidate’s plans for 
future employment. 

If you are interested in more detailed information 
it is suggested that you contact a regional office of 
the Public Health Service or the Chief, Division of 
General Health Services, Bureau of State Services, 
Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
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“NUTRITION AND DIETETICS IN DENTAL HEALTH” 
RuTH H. Rowortu, B.A., B.S., M.Epb. 


formerly Instructor, Nutrition and Dietetics 


School of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania 


A HANDY REFERENCE BOOK for DENTISTS 
and DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
1. The Principles of General Nutrition 


2. Their Relation to Dental Health 


3. Basic Information on Foods to Answer your Patients’ 
Questions on Diet and Dental Health 


Order from 


C. J. TITTERMARY, Distributor 
6522 N. American St., Philadelphia 26, Penna. 
$3.50 per copy—Postage free 


MAIL THIS ADV. FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Hae GRESCENT Pokishor 


Safety for patient 


rotection for you.. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ATTRACTIVE POSITION for dental 
hygienist in busy, modern office, employing 
assistant and secretary. Located in progres- 
sive city of 116,000, within ninety miles of 
New York and fifty miles from Philadelphia. 
Excellent salary plus commissions. Please 
write to Dr. O. B. Landis, 601 North Nine- 
teenth Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED: Dental Hygienist licensed in 
Florida. Air conditioned office, new equip- 
ment, resort city. Guaranteed salary and ; 
commission. For full particulars write or ESCENT DENTAL MFG. CO. 
call Dr. Hugh Ford, go8 South Ft. Harrison, | CG S. Crawford Ave.,CHICAGO 
Clearwater, Florida. 
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ACH NEW DENTURE 
IS A PROFESSIONAL 
INVESTMENT IN FUTURE 


PRACTICE 


Will your dentures speak well 
for your prosthetic ability 


-Sia after ? 


When your patient has used her new dentures for months, 
will you still be proud to have them called “yours”? Will 
they still be lustrous and beautiful — an adequate reflec- 
tion of your meticulous workmanship? 

They will, if she has followed your helpful advice on 
the professionally approved method of care and cleansing. 
The “Easy”’ Way is the “‘Best’’ Way 
She’ll appreciate your telling her of the easy, safe 
Polident “soak-and-rinse” method—so gentle, and so 
effective. It avoids the risk to fit and finish from harsh 
abrasive scrubbing or excessive handling—yet floats away 
debris, removes stains, and destroys all denture odors. 

It’s important — for the sake f 
of your patient... and 
your practice! 
Write for generous supply of 
free office samples 
HUDSON PRODUCTS 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


POLIDENT 


Recommended by more dentists than any other denture cleanser 
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IMPROVED 


RADIOGRAP 


demand better processing 


Despite the care employed in 
the taking of radiographs, the 
end results depend on the quality 
of the processing equipment and 
chemicals used. When you spec- 
ify Rinn liquid developer and 
fixer you are assured of the finest 
processing chemicals obtainable. 
Containing the remarkable agent, 
Phenidone, Rinn Developer—by 
eliminating metol—lowers the 
tendency of developer stains on 
fingers and clothing, prevents 
skin rash and metol poisoning, 
promotes longer tank life and 
inhibits discoloration by retard- 
ing oxidation. Rinn Concen- 
trated Developer and Fixer lasts 
longer, too. Ask your dental 
dealer or write to Rinn X-Ray 
Products, Inc., 2929 N. Crawford 
Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois. 


LEADERS IN DEVELOPMENT OF DENTAL X-RAY TECHNIQUES AND PRODUCTS 
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THE MIRROR 


200-INCH PALOMAR TELESCOPE 


Not in a light year! Its meticulously polished surface must be cleaned 
with the utmost caution, to preserve its perfection and usefulness. 


Dentures, too, require the greatest of care in cleansing, to retain their 
lustrous finish and beauty. That’s why so many dentists urge their 
patients to use Wernet’s Dentu-Creme and Wernet’s Denture Brush. 


Dentu-Creme is an excellent detergent —smooth and non-injurious 
—with a special polishing agent that’s ideal for use on acrylics. 


Wernet’s Denture Brush, with its Easy Grip Handle, provides 
two bristle sections, in conformance with professional 
preferences. Its black bristle section is for use on ridge and 
vault; its white bristle section on teeth and interproximal 
spaces. All bristles are anchored in position for long life. 


For thorough removal of food particles, 
mucin plaques and stubborn stains, with 
safety to the denture, suggest Wernet’s 
Denture Brush and Wernet’s Dentu-Creme. 


WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO., INC. 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


) WERNET’S DENTURE BRUSH 
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now relieve and 
control 
hypersensitive 


dentine with new... 


Whatever the cause of hypersensitivity... 
resorption, faulty occlusion, congenital fac- 
tors and even obsessive brushing... new 
THERMODENT has consistently provided re- 
lief. As an adjunct to office treatment 
THERMODENT Offers your patients comfort, 
and freedom in the choice of hot or cold 
foods and beverages. 


THERMODENT Toothpaste employs the 
proven ability of salts—sodium, potassium, 
calcium and magnesium—with the efficacy 
of a mild formalin solution to provide effec- 
tive, pleasant relief and control of distress- 
ing hypersensitivity. 

THERMODENT ensures you the maximum 
use of chair time for corrective procedures 
... relegating the continuous daily treatment 
of hypersensitivity to the patient. Raising 
the pain threshold will facilitate your office 
instrumentation procedures as well. 


THERMODENT Toothpaste is advertised only 
to the profession and is available at all drug- 
stores at $1.00 per tube. 


Fhos. Leeming & Come. 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Most patients honestly believe they are 
cleaning their teeth more effectively by 
hard scrubbing. Yet, professional men 
are well aware of the serious damage 
which can result. 


The Oral B is an excellent aid to the 
doctor who prescribes gentle care. This 
softer brush is designed for use on both 
teeth and gums without injury. The 
2500 smaller, smooth-top, synthetic 
bristles make thorough cleansing far 
easier and safer. 


Try the Oral B yourself and notice 
how pleasant and gentle it is. We be- 
lieve your patients will be quick to ap- 
preciate the difference. 


In 3 sizes for ALL the family 


® 
TOOTHBRUSH 


ORAL B COMPANY | San Jose, California +» Morrisburg, Ontario 
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stands for Blonde 


blonde, [F., < L L blondus, yellow], 
1. blond; 2. blond, a. 1, having a fair 
skin, light (usually blue) eyes, and 
fair hair; xanthochroic: said of a per- 
son; 2, flaxen or golden; said of hair. 


BIOFORM SHADES 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY TOOTH SHADES... 
SPECIFY B FOR BIOFORM 
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...and whether your patient is blonde, brunette or 
redhead, you'll find there’s always a suitable shade for every 
age and complexion in Trubyte Bioform. 


Trubyte Bioform shades have a natural, radiant vitality and 
natural shading which compare most favorably with healthy natural 
teeth. Your Trubyte Bioform shade guide is the key to the most 
natural appearing shades in artificial teeth. Start specifying 

“B For Bioform” today and you'll note immediately the improved 
esthetic appearance of your complete and partial denture cases. 


TRUBYTE Biofornr THE FIRST VACUUM FIRED PORCELAIN TEETH 


ASK YOUR 
, TRUBYTE DEALER THE DENTISTS’ SUPPLY COMPANY of N. Y. 
to show you the York, Pennsylvania 
“10 Features of 
Trubyte Bioform 
Color Superiority” 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC... MENASH.A, WISCONSIN 
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